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MASTERPIECES 
OF THE 


XXTH CENTURY 


"Tus month of May in Paris, traditionally the peak of the artistic season, 
this year will be dedicated to an unique festival of the arts entitled ‘“‘Master- 
pieces of the Twentieth Century”’. 


This festival will present in retrospect the new modes of expression, new 
techniques, styles and forms which have been the product of this almost 
unprecedented period of activity by the writers, thinkers, painters and com- 
posers of the western world. The finest achievements of western civilization in 
the fields of music, drama, painting, sculpture, cinema, ballet and creative 
thought — all the abundant riches which the mind of free man has created in the 
first half of our century — will be combined in a demonstration of the importance 
of freedom to creative thinking. 


The festival will be under the sponsorship of the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, an international organization of writers, philosophers, painters, 
musicians, scientists and other creative thinkers, who are opposed to any 
limitation over the creative resources of man. Its honorary chairmen are 
Benedetto Croce, John Dewey, Karl Jaspers, Salvador de Madariaga, Jacques 
Maritain and Bertrand Russell. Its president is Denis de Rougemont and its 
secretary general is Nicolas Nabokov. 


Seldom, if ever, has such an ambitious attempt been made to present so broad a 
view of our civilization as it is expressed in the works of the free creative minds 
of our century. The festival will serve as an invaluable source of inspiration 
for the young thinkers and creative artists of our day who will for the first time 
be able to assess the western world’s cultural achievements during the past 
50 years. At the same time, it will stand as an affirmation of our faith in our 
culture and as a manifestation of our undying belief that such cultural achieve- 
ments are possible only in a climate of intellectual freedom. 


From APRIL 30th to MAY 29th 


Programmes and further details can be obtained from the British Society of 
Cultural Freedom, 6 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. Temple Bar 8792. 
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EDITORIAL 


An American commentator remarked the other day that Senator Taft, 
Mr Bevan, General de Gaulle and Dr Schumacher are now linked in a 
common effort to wreck the Atlantic alliance. The strain to which re- 
armament is subjecting the Western world can indeed be measured by 
the growth of their influence. Judged by this standard, the defenders of 
the Atlantic Pact are just — but only just — holding their own. For budget- 
ary reasons, March is a particularly dangerous time, and it may be that 
the worst is over for this year. The past month has certainly disappointed 
nationalist and neutralist expectations in one or two key areas. General 
de Gaulle has once again narrowly missed his target, the voters of New 
Hampshire have rebuffed Senator Taft, and the electorate of Baden- 
Wuerttemberg has performed the same service for Dr Schumacher. Even 
in the Labour Party, the edge of ‘revolt’ against rearmament is dulled by 
Mr Bevan’s reliance on the large and influential group which stands mid- 
way between his personal followers and his angry opponents. The Budget 
has allayed some fears, and Congress — with General Eisenhower looming 
in the background — seems likely to pass this year’s foreign aid appropria- 
tion substantially intact. On present evidence the alliance is still holding 
together and even getting a little stronger. 

It must be recognized, however, that this is a short-term view. Unless 
Western Europe can be placed on a firmer economic foundation, the next 
crisis will be worse and may wreck the alliance. There is a strong under- 
current of dissatisfaction with the manner in which the burden is being 
distributed. This feeling is no longer confined to France, where the well- 
nigh intolerable drain of the war in Indo-China has aggravated the 
perennial financial problem. It is coming to the surface in Britain as well. 
The Americans will be well advised not to dismiss lightly the events 
inside the Labour Party. There would have been no ‘revolt’, far less-a 
successful one, if Mr Bevan’s effective support were limited to the small 
group of cranks, pacifists and fellow-travellers who rallied to him last 
year. His more important allies, as last month’s significant manoeuvres 
inside the Parliamentary Labour Party showed, are both sufficiently 
numerous and sufficiently respectable to decide the issue if it comes to a 
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real showdown. It depends on him whether he will in due course obtain 
their formal support, at the cost of shedding some of the cranks who have 
constituted themselves his personal bodyguard. The book he is about to 
publish this week throws little light on this subject. Its ambiguities in the 
field of foreign affairs are precisely of the kind which make it doubtful 
whether he has the stuff of leadership in him. It is possible that, having 
once pushed his rivals out of the way, he will revert to the line he took 
before his resignation from the Attlee Government, when he seemed to 
have committed himself to a large-scale rearmament programme. But 
this is mere speculation. On present evidence he is indeed far ahead of his 
nominal supporters in recognizing the facts of international life, but not 
so far ahead as not to indulge in some wishful thinking about a possible 
reversal in the existing order of priorities. The most that can be said is 
that he has no illusions about Russia and would like the West to be safe 
against attack. But so, presumably, would Senator Taft who is nonethe- 
less doing more harm singlehandedly to the Atlantic cause than anyone 
else. Good intentions are not enough, even when, as in Mr Bevan’s case, 
they are matched with uncommon ability. 

It was to be expected that the trouble inside the Labour Party would 
come to a head over the Defence Estimates, and here the ‘rebels’ were 
undoubtedly helped by the widespread feeling that revolt had been 
forced upon them. Having resigned from the Labour Government last 
year on the issue of what they regarded as the excessive cost of rearma- 
ment, Mr Bevan and his colleagues could hardly be expected to reverse 
themselves in favour of a Government headed by Mr Churchill. It is true 
that the programme has in the meantime been watered down by the 
Conservatives, but that in itself might be treated as further proof that the 
critics were right. It must be added that neither Mr Morrison nor Mr 
Shinwell commands much prestige. In the circumstances, Mr Attlee was 
bound to find himself in a minority on the question of disciplining the 
rebels. It is nonetheless a mistake to narrow the issue to one of diver- 
gencies about the scope and purpose of rearmament. The conflict runs 
deeper. It concerns the future of the Welfare State in the economic 
circumstances in which this country finds itself placed. Thanks to the 
greater latitude permissible in opposition, it is now possible for Socialists 
to criticize the Labour Government’s record without being accused of 
disloyalty. In consequence it may soon become common form to say 
openly — what is beginning to be said in private, and is certainly obvious 
to Socialist economists like Dr Balogh - that the Attlee Government’s 
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failure to cope with inflation in 1945-51 has proved the counterpart of 
Labour’s inability in 1929-31 to make any impression upon unemploy- 
ment. It is true that this time there was no rout, but the intellectual 
torpor which settled upon the Labour front-bench in 1950-51, and which 
has been continued in opposition, suggests that the Party has temporarily 
run out of ideas. This in itself favours the left wing, whose spokesmen may 
be expected to come up in due course with more radical solutions. 
Labour may yet find itself placed, while in opposition, before the awkward 
question how much Socialist planning it proposes to inject into the 
economy at the next opportunity. 

For the time being, this state of affairs assists the Conservatives. It 
certainly accounts in part for the comparative mildness of Labour’s 
reaction to the Budget proposals. Having demonstrably failed to stem 
inflation, its spokesmen could not very well pretend that there was no 
problem. Their recourse has been to the time-honoured argument that 
the burden is being unfairly distributed. For this there is some justifica- 
tion. It is no use denying that the Budget deliberately weights the scales 
in favour of people in the middle-income brackets, at the expense of the 
lowest paid workers, who do not benefit from the income tax reductions 
and have to pay more for their food. The defence presumably is that this 
change will encourage production by introducing an incentive to work 
harder. But overtime, though possible in the building industry and a few 
others, is not feasible throughout the whole range of badly paid occupa- 
tions. It is not, for example, feasible on the railways. If total consumption 
is to remain stable this year — and the Budget is based on this assumption 
~ it follows that those who now consume least will be worse off. The 
incentive character of this redistribution of national income therefore 
depends upon its effect on the miners and others who will benefit from 
the changes in taxation. It is just possible that the gamble will come off, 
but it may also turn out to have effected nothing beyond giving a bonus 
to fixed-income earners drawing above £700 a year — civil servants, for 
instance. 

These changes are incidental to the true purpose of the Budget, just 
as is the rise in ynemployment which will follow from the new Bank rate. 
They will, however, help to determine the public’s attitude, and conse- 
quently the chance of avoiding another wage-price spiral. Mr Butler is 
relying on rising prices to limit consumption; he also assumes, perhaps 
optimistically, that production will yield another £250 million in real 
resources, and that the terms of trade will turn sufficiently in Britain’s 
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favour to balance the external account, alongside the cut in imports and 
a small net addition to exports. If any of these expectations are dis- 
appointed, next year’s Budget will have to be a good deal harder. By 
then, too, such expedients as the curtailing of stocks will have been 
exhausted. Everything depends therefore on the extent to which over 
the next twelve months additional resources are diverted to arms pro- 
duction and exports. To the extent that the tax reliefs encourage con- 
sumption they cut across the deflationary logic of the Budget. Deflation 
is to be pursued by letting prices rise, and at the same time the rise in the 
interest rate is to induce transfers of labour. The latter process has already 
been at work for a year, during which total unemployment rose from 
300,000 to about 400,000, although over 300,000 vacancies were still 
registered at the end of 1951. In the same period, the engineering indus- 
tries gained 85,000 new entrants and mining 16,000 while the consumer 
goods industries contracted. The correlation is obvious, but those who 
talk sternly of the need to lubricate the economic system by the creation 
of a labour reserve, tend to forget that unemployment is never evenly 
spread. The figure now stands at two per cent. of the working population. 
A rise to five per cent., which the more academic theorists seem to regard 
as desirable, would probably involve large pools of unemployment, 
ranging up to fifteen per cent. in areas like Lancashire, which have 
already been hit by the Australian slump. The social effect of such a 
return to the atmosphere of the ’thirties would be disastrous and might 
cancel all the economic gains of the policy now about to be pursued. Nor 
is it likely to be welcomed by the modern school of Conservatism, in whose 
name Mr Butler has just scored a personal and political victory. Having 
embarrassed the Labour spokesmen by producing a Budget which is 
both realistic and moderately progressive, he is well placed to resist 
policies which, however hardheaded in appearance, stem from nothing 
more rational than dislike of the Welfare State. The ‘battle of the gap’ 
must be won in the workshop, where morale counts for more than 
statistics. 
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COMMENT 


When M. Pleven’s Government was defeated on January 7th last, a 
French journalist commented that the French did not take crises tragic- 
ally. ‘It is,’ he said, ‘only the seventeenth in seven years.’ Less than two 
months later, it was followed by the eighteenth. M. Faure’s Government, 
like that of his predecessor, was defeated on the Budget proposals, the 
National Assembly, which voted the estimates for both civil and military 
expenditure at the end of the year, having so far refused to find the 
necessary revenue. The present deadlock may appear to the French 
Deputies and the French public as ‘just another crisis’, but to France’s 
partners in European and Atlantic defence it seems extremely serious; 
first, because there appears to be no prospect of ending the perpetual 
instability of French Governments, which threatens to undermine the 
whole system of Parliamentary rule; and second, because France’s 
political weakness is a threat to the whole system of European and 
Atlantic security. Europe cannot afford a governmental vacuum in 
France. When M. Faure was defeated, he had just returned from 
Lisbon, where he had made specific undertakings on behalf of France. 
The project of the European Army is about to move from the stage of 
blue-print to reality. France is anxious not to be in a position of inferior- 
ity vis-d-vis Germany, and still hopes that Great Britain will form part of 
the Army. Her present military commitments are beyond her capacity 
to fulfil without American aid. It is difficult to see how the present crisis 
can do anything but shake the confidence of France’s partners in N A T O. 
In Indo-China, France is already bearing alone, or virtually alone, far 
too heavy a burden. That is one of the major causes of her present 
financial weakness and of her backwardness in defence preparations. 
But the situation has now become a vicious circle. Without confidence in 
French ability to provide a stable government, American aid in Indo- 
China is not likely to be appreciably stepped up. And without the pros- 
pect of some lightening of the burden, it is difficult for French Govern- 
ments to overcome the lack of confidence which is at the root of the 
present crisis. Taxes will not be paid, loans will not be forthcoming, 
prices will not fall, while there is a fear that the French State is heading 
for bankruptcy. 

That is the position from which France has to start, and it is an un- 
enviable one. She needs to be able to produce some results quickly. Tax 
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reform, though long overdue, cannot do that. Successive Governments 
have undertaken to solve the financial problem on the technical, rather 
than the political plane. This is a recurrent French fantasy. With the 
exception of M. Monnet, most of whose results have been achieved 
without Parliamentary interference and with the aid of American counter- 
part funds, there is no evidence that any such non-party technicians 
exist. Even if they do, none of them were included in M. Pinay’s Govern- 
ment, which represented the mixture almost exactly as before. In these 
circumstances, the hope of raising the necessary funds by borrowing, 
instead of by taxation, seems doomed to failure. The first condition for 
the solution of the French crisis is to convince the French themselves that 
it is serious. 
D. P. 


The recent elections in India have reflected the growth of Communist 
influence in that country. In this connection we publish the following 
extracts from a letter sent to us by a correspondent who is editor of a 
periodical in South India: 


I have noticed for perhaps two years past a great deal of material which 
was printed in Russia. Before that one saw no more than New Times, Lenin’s 
collected works, Stalin’s, and other solid volumes. These were obtainable, 
though naturally not plentiful, and at prices which were high for Indian 
middle-class pockets, though not as high as the prices of books of the same 
size published in England or India. 
The prices of some of these books have now fallen greatly. I saw, two 
or three months ago, an advertisement, which must have cost Rs. 100, 
offering Stalin’s Problems of Leninism for as little as 8, and other books 
| at comparable prices. You know how much a book of that size costs if it 
is published in London; Indian book prices are similar. But the prices in 
Russia of Lenin, Gorki, and so on, though low by world standards, are not 
as low as that. At the same time a great deal of more popular literature has 
appeared — the big illustrated journal, and many topical political pamphlets, 
mainly reprints of speeches by Molotov, Vyshinsky, etc. All are very cheap, 
not more than 25 per cent. of the price of similar stuff printed elsewhere. 
What happens, I am told, is that this literature comes from the People’s 
Publishing House, Bombay, free, or at the cost of transport. The local Party 
committees give it to their bookshops and individual unemployed members, 
and let them live on what they can get by selling it. I think it can be safely 
assumed that the stuff comes from Russia free. It certainly comes in very 
large quantities, and a great deal of it is sold. The attraction of the low 
prices is of course very great. 
May I volunteer some remarks about the Indian situation generally? 
In 1947, in a gloomy mood, I gave India ten years of freedom. It is looking 
almost as if I shall prove right. The next election is due at the end of 1956, 
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COMMENT 





and unless something startling happens meanwhile, the Communists will 
win it. 

Do not be misled by the big Congress victories in Bombay and Madhya 
Pradesh (and quite likely in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Mysore; these results 
are not out yet). The victory is hollow. Much more significant is the 
Congress defeat in Madras, Hyderabad and Travancore-Cochin, with the 
Communists by far the biggest opposition party. The only democratic 
opposition, the Socialist and K M P (Kripalani) parties, have failed badly. 

The Communists have got going sooner in the South because national 
solidarity is broken by resentment at the dominance of the Hindi-speaking 
North, by caste, and by provincialism — this rendered far stronger by 
Delhi’s refusal to reorganize the southern States on the linguistic principle 
which the Congress professed for twenty-five years. The Communists have 
made direct use of this cry for linguistic States in Hyderabad and Andhra, 
but their strength everywhere is due mainly to three points: the land 
question, the economic failure of the Nehru administration — the country is 
in a state of permanent semi-famine — and worst of all, Congress corruption. 
That is, of course, apart from their usual assets with an illiterate electorate. 
In the towns, so far as my information goes, the educated class showed 
extreme apathy in the election. They are suffering acutely from the 
continued rise of prices, and have been‘disillusioned by the corruption of the 
Gandhi-quoting Congressmen, but see no hope in any other party. 

The Communists ought not to have been allowed to stand. Apart from 
the broad question of tolerating an anti-democratic party, they had put 
themselves out of court. The party was, and nominally still is, illegal, 
because of its murder campaign in Hyderabad and elsewhere — they must 
have killed hundreds of people. A year or so ago the faction of the Party 
then claiming to be in control called off the killing, but it went on. In reply 
to questions in Parliament, the Government said Communists would be 
allowed to stand in elections if the murders really ceased. Accordingly they 
ceased by October, and Communists have put up, openly or as People’s 
Democrats, etc., etc., in hundreds of constituencies. Some of the successful 
candidates are still in jail or underground. Nevertheless they were allowed 
to carry on their campaign without serious interference. Last week a Com- 
munist leader discussed removal of the ban on the Party with the head of 
the Hyderabad Government, M. K. Vellodi. Vellodi*demanded surrender 
of arms, but the Communist refused. Just like Chiangand Mao. 

I am coming to believe the old Anglo-Indian opinion that life is held 
cheap in the East. Probably the fact is that South India, having enjoyed 
unbroken peace since Tipu’s time, has no imaginative grasp of the meaning 
of violence. The murder campaign has injured the Communist Party very 
little. An insult to a Negro is considered far worse than the liquidation of a 
white man, and a racial crime far worse than a political crime. Malan is a 
monster, but Stalin is perfectly respectable. Of course India has a sort of 
vicarious quarrel with Malan, owing to the South African Indians, and no 
such dispute with Stalin. But there is a total failure to grasp that Stalin 
wants control of India, and what will happen if he gets it. The revulsion 
against Communism in the West has almost passed India by. 
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The extraordinary confusion in the nation’s mind about the nature of the 
‘cold war’ is demonstrated most clearly in the annual wrangle over funds 
for the overseas publicity services. These include the B B C, the British 
Council and the British Information Services. In the past two years, at the 
height of the cold war and in the name of the rearmament programme, 
they have been drastically cut. 

The general public has a certain vague feeling that this is not right, and 
that organizations which played a large part in the war between 1940-45 
should not be dismantled during another international struggle. For this 
reason, and others less selfless, the Press resounds with complaints at the 
blindness of the Labour Party (1950) and the Conservative Party (1952) 
in strangling the voice of Britain. But ‘their witness agreeth not together’. 
The complaint is often based on the alleged importance of carrying 
psychological warfare to the enemy, in which case there is little defence 
for sending Variety bands by radio to the Commonwealth, nor Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet in person to Scandinavia. 

As a result the much agreed basis for complaint at cuts in these services 
is that other countries do more. In radio this is particularly easy. The 
BBC broadcasts to Europe only 250 hours a week, compared with 400 
hours for Radio Moscow, and more than 400 for the Voice of America. 

Such an argument reads well and sounds convincing to the casual 
listener, but it has little effect on sceptical officials who have to cut 
a million pounds here and there. What they want to know is: What 
is the object of British propaganda abroad, anyway? That is a question 
to which they do not often hear the answer. 

The mistake which has been made by our propagandists in selling their 
own wares at home is that they have tried to disguise them as fashionable 
goods, instead of explaining that they are articles of security. The quickest 
ways to the Treasury’s heart are first of all Defence, and secondly Trade. { 
As a result there has been a tendency to pretend that the British Council 
is an effective weapon in trade campaigns for keeping the British way of 
life before people’s eyes. 

In the same way the BBC uses the phrase ‘psychological warfare’ 
to suggest that broadcasts are a weapon of war, and necessary for 
defence. Both organizations make out good but ultimately unconvincing 
cases. An advertising firm could sell British goods better than the British 
Council, and a squadron of planes could defend us better than the 
BBC. 

These specious arguments are in danger of concealing the true and 
important measures for maintaining British propaganda abroad. This is, 
briefly, the same reason why we go to such lengths to maintain the 
Commonwealth. Britain knows, as does every adult country in the 
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modern world, that she cannot exist in isolation. Man is a political being, 
states are learning to become social beings. 

The great problem before the states of the world to-day is how to deve- 
lop their association with other states. In the early Middle Ages dynastic 
relations were sufficient because few but kings and nobles travelled 
extensively across frontiers. This situation was soon replaced in the later 
Middle Ages by relations between merchants, which often degenerated 
into imperialism in which the power of one nation was used to ease the 
position of its traders. 

To-day, in spite of the efforts of states, the relation between nations 
takes place on a popular level. This is not only because of travel, it is even 
more due to telecommunications which mean that an ill-tempered 
editorial in London can upset weeks of negotiations in Cairo or Washing- 
ton. 

To ensure good relations between peoples is a task that will involve 
scores of years of work. It has to some extent been achieved within the 
Commonwealth, but Britain is a part not only of the Commonwealth but 
of the merging communities of the Atlantic and of Europe. If we are to 
build firmly for the future, the foundations of understanding must be laid 
by exchanging information between peoples. That is the proper function 
of British cultural and political propaganda abroad. To rieglect it in 
favour of the superstructure of defence endangers our whole future. 


Ww. D.C, 


Western propaganda broadcasts are discussed by Mr Nicholas Nyaradi, 
an eminent Hungarian exile, in his forthright and informative book My 
Ringside Seat in Moscow (New York. Crowell. 3.75 dollars). A member of 
the Small Landholders’ Party, Mr Nyaradi spent some months in Moscow 
in 1947 negotiating a reparations agreement and actually induced the 
Russians to settle for a little more than a tenth of their original demands — 
an achievement which must be unique in post-war history. Mr Nyaradi 
criticizes Western broadcast propaganda fairly bluntly. Of the ‘grave 
errors’ which he stigmatizes, two are especially important in the case of 
the satellite countries. The first is 
persistence in using political exiles as speakers for Iron Curtain audiences. 


I have spoken myself over the Voice of America, but I think it is wrong to use 
us, for this reason: to them, ground beneath the heel of Russia, we are 


traitors ! 
This admission takes rare honesty and courage, and lends weight to his 
next criticism of the ‘gravest mistake of all’ — 
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that the voice of the West is to most Europeans the voice of self-righteous- 
ness. Never once has this propaganda so much as intimated that America 
and Britain have ever made a mistake. The countries behind the Iron 
Curtain have mistrusted the West since 1945. They feel that the West sold 
them to the Russians and, given a second chance, would do the same thing 
again. ... To these helpless people, the Western radio can achieve no real 
importance until it admits that trusting the Russians at Yalta was a mistake! 
(The italics in both passages are Mr Nyaradi’s.) 
He finds other faults in Western broadcasts to Russia. They are largely 
due to failure to take sufficient account of the state of mind produced by 
decades of persistent and all-pervasive Soviet propaganda about the West. 
More imagination than the average Russian probably commands is 
needed to leap this gulf. 

















J. M. 






The National Union of Students of England, Ireland and Wales is now 
thirty years old. At its inception on February 11, 1922, some two dozen 
student unions and J C R’s were represented. To-day, its ranks include 
more than ten times that number, which accounts for 80 per cent. of the 
student population south of the Border (Scotland has its own organization, 
The Scottish Union of Students). With its growth in size, the N U S has 
attained a corresponding growth in importance. It is recognized by all the 
appropriate Government Departments, it is represented on a large 
number of official and semi-official committees. Yet outside observers at 
its Council Meeting, held a month ago, could not be blamed if they felt 
puzzled what the purpose in life of the N U S really is. The meeting was 
obscured by problems of international power politics. This is the price 
of the rather tenuous membership of the N US in the Prague-based 
International Union of Students. Back in the ‘honeymoon’ days of 1946, 
the N U S was one of the principal factors in the formation of the I U S. 
It was only by a very narrow vote that its nominee failed to secure the 
Presidency which has, ever since, been held by Joza Grohman, a well- 
known Czech Communist who seems to be fated to spend his life as the 
students’ Peter Pan. 

Great hopes were placed in the I U S but ever since its alignment with 
the Cominform ‘Peace ’ Movement dissatisfaction has increased, so that 
now the N U S is only loosely linked with it. Yet the I U S must feel quite 
satisfied with itself, for it has succeeded in playing on the natural desires 
of British students for co-operation, gaining constant concessions from the 
N US without conceding anything of fundamental value on its own part. 
All that the N U S has gained is a growing split within its own ranks. 
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There is a constant tendency among the supporters of the I U S in this 
country to talk of the ‘will of British students’ to have a rather vague 
‘world student unity’ within the ranks of the IUS. The brutal fact 
remains that 95 per cent. of British students just couldn’t care less about 
the I U S or for that matter the N U S, 

Students are feeling the pinch perhaps more than most other sections 
of the population. The main task of the N U S now should be to look after 
its internal interests and not waste energy on student politics. 


j.c. 


TWO WARS 
G. F. Hudson 


‘I am confident I speak the universal sentiment when I declare my perfect 
conviction that, unless the Emperor of Russia can be brought to a more 
moderate and sound course of public conduct, the peace which we have 
dearly purchased will be but of short duration.’ 


Thus wrote Castlereagh to his Prime Minister in the autumn of the year 
1814, when the Congress of Vienna had assembled to readjust the affairs 
of Europe after the surrender of Napoleon. After the destruction of Napo- 
leon’s Grande Armée in the winter retreat from Moscow the Russian army 
had marched through Europe to Paris, joined on the way by the forces of 
Austria and Prussia, who had taken the opportunity of revolt against the 
French domination; simultaneously the British, after driving the French 
out of Spain had passed the Pyrenees into southern France. The four 
Powers allied against Napoleon had concluded a treaty which bound them 
not only to finish the war together but also to protect one another against 
any renewal of French aggression over the next twenty years. Victory, 
nevertheless, left them divided among themselves over the post-war settle- 
ment of Europe, and there was more than a possibility that the French 
domination of the Continent might be replaced by a Russian one. The 
Russians were in military occupation of Poland and Saxony, and the Tsar 
proposed to take the whole of /Poland for himself, compensating Prussia 
with the incorporation of Saxony. There was no question at that time of 
restoring Polish independence, for there was not yet any general accept- 
ance of the principle of nationality, and the Poles, having fought for 
Napoleon, had no very strong claim on the consideration of the victors. 
But the statesmen at Vienna saw clearly that exclusive control of Poland 
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would give Russia a preponderance of power in Central Europe. To oppose 
the Tsar’s design Castlereagh concluded an alliance with Austria and the 
ex-enemy, France (represented at Vienna by Talleyrand), and this com- 
bination persuaded Russia and Prussia without a war to disgorge a large 
part of their spoils. Nor was the solidarity of the allies against Napoleon 
impaired by the crisis, for when he broke out of Elba he was once more 
faced with the coalition of Chaumont, and the British and Prussian armies 
co-operated in the campaign of Waterloo. ‘ 

Castlereagh, as the representative of Britain at the Congress of Vienna, 
clearly distinguished between special direct British interests, such as were 
held to exist in countries bordering on the North Sea or the Mediterranean, 
and the general British interest in a European balance of power. He did 
not consider that Britain had any direct interest in the fate of Poland or 
Saxony, but he nevertheless believed that these were the crucial issues in 
relation to the balance of power. The principle of his policy, as he himself 
expressed it, was: 

In the first place, so to conduct the arrangements to be framed for the 
Congress, as to make the establishment of a just equilibrium in Europe the 
first object of my attention, and to consider the assertion of minor points of 
interest as subordinate to this great end. 


Nor did Castlereagh confine himself to impressing this view on his own 
Government; he also frankly declared to the Russian Minister, Count 
Nesselrode, that the Russian plan 
would have the colour of an attempt to revive the system we had all united 
to destroy, namely one colossal military Power holding two other powerful 
States in a species of dependence and subjection, and through them making 
her influence felt in the remotest parts of Europe. That such an attempt - 
would in the course of time probably be in like manner resisted and over- 
thrown . . . and its immediate consequence must be to cast a shade over 
the councils of the Emperor as an object of alarm instead of confidence, 


One hundred and thirty years after a British Foreign Secretary thus 
talked to a Russian statesman the political leaders of Britain and America 
were confronted at the end of a great European war with a strangely 
similar situation. At the close of 1944 Hitler, having, like Napoleon, lost 
the flower of his army in the great spaces of Russia, was making his last 
stand and Russian armies had occupied, or were about to occupy, wide 
territories beyond the pre-war frontiers of the Soviet Union. In 1944, as in 
1814, the Polish question was crucial for the European balance of power, 
with the difference that, whereas the Grand Duchy of Warsaw had been a 
satellite of Napoleon’s empire, Poland in the Second World War was not 
only a partner in the coalition against Hitler but was the only nation other 
than Britain to fight in the war from the first day to the last. In 1941 
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Britain and America had declared in the Atlantic Charter their intention 
of restoring sovereignty to nations which had been forcibly deprived of it; 
in 1944 they invaded Europe in massive strength and, though their troops 
were less numerous than those of Russia, Russia was dependent on Ameri- 
can Lease-Lend for her capacity to wage war. It might have been 
expected, therefore, that historical precedent would be repeated and that 
the two transmarine nations which did not themselves aspire to dominate 
the European continent would successfully’exert their power to re-establish 
a ‘just equilibrium’ after the overthrow of Hitler. The actual outcome, 
however, was very different. In the words of Mr Chester Wilmot, in his 
recently published book The Struggle for Europe :* 


‘On September grd, 1939, when the British Government declared war on 
Germany, it acted in fulfilment of its pledge to Poland and in accordance 
with its traditional policy — temporarily abandoned a year earlier — of 
upholding the rights of small nations and maintaining the balance of power 
on the Continent. On May 8th, 1945, when the war in Europe ended, 
Poland was in the grip of another alien dictator and the balance of power 
was as dangerously distorted as it had been five years earlier, for Berlin, 
Prague and Vienna, as well as every capital in Eastern Europe, were again 
in the possession of a single power. . . . The history of the next few years 
was toshow . . . that the Western democracies, for all their sacrifices, had 
succeeded in rolling back the tide of totalitarianism only from the Rhine to 


the Elbe.’ 


Mr Wilmot’s aim in his book is to show how this result was brought 
about. His main conclusion, to put it briefly, is that it was all America’s 
fault. His case, as he states it, is a strong one. He adduces evidence of 
Roosevelt’s suspicion of British aims, of his indulgent attitude towards 
‘Russia and his pathetic faith in the goodwill of Stalin. He quotes Roose- 
velt’s alleged remark to his son Elliot that ‘I see no reason for putting the 
lives of American soldiers in jeopardy in order to protect real or fancied 
British interests on the European continent,’ and his claim in his corre- 
spondence with Churchill that ‘I think I can handle Stalin personally 
better than either your Foreign Office or my State Department.’ Mr 
Wilmot also quotes a United States War Department memorandum of 
1943 which, according to Mr Robert Sherwood, represented the President’s 
views at the time: 

‘Since Russia is the decisive factor in the war, she must be given every 
assistance and every effort must be made to obtain her friendship. Since 


without question she will dominate Europe on the defeat of the Axis, it is 
even more essential to develop and maintain the most friendly relations with 


Russia.’ 


* Collins (255.). 
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A policy which consists in allowing one nation to acquire a position of 
dominant power and hoping that the power will not be abused is, of 
course, fundamentally different from a policy of working to prevent such 
a preponderance. The Americans had no use for the principle of the 
balance of power; they regarded it as part of the bad old system of 
international power politics which it was their aim to supersede by a 
world security organization upholding the rule of law. But they were, on 
the other hand, sincerely devoted to the principle of national indepen- 
dence and the consistent application of this to European affairs would 
have had the same effect as a policy of balance, for it would have meant 
opposition to the replacement of German by Russian control over nations 
which had been independent before the outbreak of war. Roosevelt, how- 
ever, never saw the issue as a clear-cut choice between upholding or be- 
traying the freedom of Eu opean nations because he persuaded himself 
that Russia had no imperialist designs; he said that he had a ‘hunch’ (a 
mode of perception similar to Hitler’s ‘intuition’) that Stalin did not want 
anything but security for his country. If this were so, there was no need to 
make any plans for restraining Stalin; the problem was merely how to 
, reassure him of Western good intentions so that he would come to trust his 
allies and not take anything that did not belong to him. It followed that 
for those who had a less deluded view of Soviet policy the only hope of 
influencing the policy of Roosevelt lay in proving to him by suitable evi- 
dence that the Soviet system was something quite different from what he 
fancied it to be. On the assumption that the mind of the President was in 
the last resort accessible to evidence and argument, and that his delusion 
was not of a definitely insane character, it should have been possible to 
convince him, not by speculating on what the Russians might do in the 
future but by forcing on his attention what they had done and were doing 
in occupied territories. As it happened, the British Government had plenty 
of such evidence; it was very well informed of the appalling record of 
Soviet rule in eastern Poland and the Baltic States in 1939-41, and of the 
atrocious conduct of the Soviet authorities after the re-entry of the Soviet 
forces into pre-war Polish territory at the beginning of 1944. Nobody fully 
acquainted with the facts of this record could have imagined for a moment 
that anything but an effective counterpoise of power could make the Soviet 
regime respect either national or human rights. 

The British Government, however, did not use such evidence for the 
purpose of persuading President Roosevelt to take a firm stand in support 
of the independence of European nations, for the very good reason that 
from 1941 to 1944 they were themselves busy trying to appease Russia at 


the expense of the Baltic States and of Poland. They were not possessed by } 


the same delusions about Soviet virtue that afflicted the minds of Roosevelt 
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and his advisers, but they were haunted by the fear that Stalin might make 
a separate peace with Hitler and thus leave Britain once more to face the 
whole power of Nazi Germany concentrated in Western Europe. To keep 
Russia in the war it was deemed necessary not only to promise her full 
support for recovery of the territories seized by the Germans within the 
Soviet frontiers of 1939 but also to acknowledge her title to the territory 
taken in 1939-41 by agreement with Hitler. The British-Soviet treaty of 
alliance of 1942 originally contained a clause recognizing Soviet annexa- 
tion of the Baltic States, and the British Prime Minister informed Roose- 
velt that ‘the increasing gravity of the war has led me to feel that the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter ought not to be construed so as to deny 
Russia the frontiers she occupied when Germany attacked her.’ Roosevelt, 
however, who was then still standing on the principles of the Charter, 
refused his consent, and the territorial clause was left out of the treaty. In 
this period, at any rate, it was not America but Britain that was prepared 
to consent to Soviet territorial expansion. 

In the following year, after Stalin had broken off diplomatic relations 
with the Polish Government-in-exile, the British urged the Poles to placate 
Russia by the voluntary cession of all territory east of the so-called Curzon 
Line and by the removal of certain Cabinet Ministers whom the Russians 
regarded as ‘unfriendly’. The Polish Government resisted this pressure, but 
at the Teheran conference, on British initiative, it was agreed by the Big 
Three that the Curzon Line should be the future frontier of Poland, and 
Churchill came out publicly in support of this proposal after his return to 
London. As the Poles were in a minority east of the Curzon Line and the 
territory could be regarded as an irredenta of the Ukrainian and Byelo- 
russian republics which were already part of the Soviet Union, there was 
an ethnographic case for Soviet annexation which did not exist with regard 
to the Baltic States, but the sinister feature of the Teheran proceedings was 
that Britain and America acceded to Russian territorial demands without 


‘ doing anything to ensure the independence of what remained of Poland. 


Anglo-American consent to the territorial transfer was not made con- 
ditional on Soviet resumption of diplomatic relations with the Polish 
Government; on the contrary, Stalin flatly refused to have anything to do 
with that Government as then constituted. During 1944 an ever-increasing 
pressure was put upon Mikolajczyk (who had succeeded Sikorski as Polish 
Prime Minister after the latter’s death ix July 1943) to reconstruct his 
Cabinet to meet Russian requirements. Once it had become a principle 
of British policy that Russia had the right to dictate the composition of a 
nominally independent Allied government, the downward path led logic- 
ally to the final outcome — the transfer of British and American de jure 
recognition from the Government which for over five years had led 
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Poland’s heroic war effort to a regime completely controlled by the Polish 
Communist Party and forcibly imposed upon Poland by Soviet military 
occupation. 

The record thus briefly summarized does not bear out Mr Wilmot’s 
contention that a far-seeing British endeavour to prevent a post-war 
Russian domination of Europe was thwarted simply by American ignor- 
ance and wishful thinking. The British statesmen were undoubtedly more 
aware of the danger than the Americans, but thty fatally compromised 
their cause by short-sighted moves of Realpolitik which left them no moral 
ground on which to appeal for American support over the general issue of 
the independence of European nations. After trying to persuade America 
to sign away the national rights of three small states which had been 
brutally annexed, how was Britain to stir indignation in Washington at 
further Soviet violations of national rights? After the demonstration of 
willingness to sacrifice the political independence of Poland to Soviet vio- 
lence and menaces, what ground had Britain for objecting to Soviet 
insistence on ‘friendly’ governments anywhere in Eastern or Central 
Europe? If the Americans in the end went faster and further than the 
British in appeasing Russia, they could fairly argue that it was the British 
who first taught them to sin. 

The British fear that Russia might conclude a separate peace with Ger- 
many was a very real one and all due weight should be given to it in 
making an assessment of British war-time policies. It was, nevertheless, an 
exaggerated fear, for if the Russians had not fought through the war to 
final victory they could not have obtained from Germany the reparations 
which they needed for the restoration of their devastated areas, and if they 
had deserted their allies they could not have expected U NR RA supplies 
either. In any case the aim of policy should have been to avoid any com- 
mitment or encouragement of Russian ambition until Britain and America 
were able to negotiate with Russia from what is now called a ‘situation of 
strength’. Instead of that, vital positions were surrendered long before the 
victories of the Western Allies in France gave them a real basis of power 
for the settlement of European affairs. The Anglo-American consent at 
Teheran to support the Russian claim for frontier revision against Poland, 
without obtaining from Russia a resumption of Russo-Polish diplomatic 
relations, was a blunder of the first magnitude; indeed, it may be regarded 
as the great primary disaster from which all subsequent disasters pro- 
ceeded. Yalta merely confirmed and amplified the betrayal of Poland at 
Teheran. 

The political independence of Poland was a vital British interest be- 
cause there was nothing except Germany and Poland between Russia and 
the Rhine. If Germany after the war was to be a power vacuum — which 
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was the inevitable consequence of Anglo-American insistence on the total 
disarmament of Germany — it became supremely important to restore a 
fully independent Poland between the Soviet Union and the Soviet zone 
of occupation in Germany; otherwise, with Poland subject to Russian con- 
trol through a puppet administration, a continuous belt of Soviet power 
would extend westward to within a hundred miles of the Rhine — as it does 
now. If, therefore, Castlereagh’s ‘just equilibrium’ were to be established 
in Europe after the Second World War, it was necessary that British di- 
plomacy should make the restoration of Polish independence the principal 
aim of its policy, that it should adhere to this purpose without wavering 
or dereliction, and that it should bend all its energies to obtaining the full 
support of the United States for a cause so consonant with the declared 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. After the bungling at Teheran it was 
indeed difficult to recover lost ground. Yet even then it was not too late, if 
Britain and America had drawn the moral from the grim spectacle of what 
was going on in Poland throughout 1944. In that year some 50,000 soldiers 
of the Polish Home Army were shot, hanged or deported to Siberia for the 
crime of loyalty to the authority which Britain and America still recog- 
nized as the legal government of Poland and whose regular troops were 
fighting under British or American commands in Italy and France. Had 
the British and American statesmen gone to Yalta to fight for Poland at 
the conference table instead of to capitulate, the course of history might 
still have been very different. The basic relations of power at the time of 
the Yalta conference were in no way comparable to the state of affairs 
three or four years later, when Britain and America had demobilized their 
armed forces beyond the margin of safety, when Communist political con- 
trol had been consolidated throughout Eastern Europe, and when the 
Soviet economy had been restored by an immense tribute from Germany 
and the satellite states. In February 1945 Russia could not wage war 
without Lease-Lend, could not emerge from an extremity of economic ex- 

haustion without UNRR A and Allied co-operation in the matter of 
German reparations, and could not turn its military occupation of half of 
Europe into stable political control without Western recognition of its pup- 

pet regimes. The Western Allies were at the peak of their armed power 

and economically they held all the cards. If Roosevelt and Churchill had 

informed Stalin at Yalta that until free elections had been held in Poland 

they absolutely refused to repudiate the Polish Government which they 

had recognized for the past five years; that they were going to invite the 

Polish Government which they recognized to the San Francisco confer- 

ence; that as long as Russia denied freedom to Poland they were not inter- 

ested in helping Russia to collect reparations from Germany; and that if 
there were any further skullduggery they would see to it that not a single 
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ton of U N R R A goods reached Russia or any Russian-occupied territory 
— if, in short, they had talked the language of power, then it would have 
been Stalin’s turn to worry. But such a course of action would have in- 
volved getting tough with Russia, and by this time getting tough with 
Russia was out of the question. It was for Stalin to make threats and create 
Saits accomplis against the interests of his partners by force and fraud; it was 
for Western diplomats merely to discover what concessions he would be 
graciously pleased to accept. Britain and America did not suffer a diplo- 
matic defeat at Yalta; they never tried to win. This time there was no 
Castlereagh. 


THE AMERICAN WAYIN FOREIGN POLICY 
Max Beloff 


It is not surprising that Mr George Kennan’s recent book should have 
attracted so much attention both in the United States and here.* Despite 
its slenderness, it is a book that deserves careful study and that will, or 
should, provoke much salutary reflection, and that not only among Mr 
Kennan’s countrymen. But the most remarkable thing about the book is 
that it should ever have been published and written at all. Here is an author 
who has been for quarter of a century an official of the American foreign 
service, rising to be the director of the Policy Planning Staff set up after 
the Second World War with the object, he tells us, of ‘looking at problems 
from the standpoint of the totality of American national interest, as dis- 
tinct from a portion of it.’ Does our Foreign Office have such a depart- 
ment or even feel the need for it, or is foreign policy still the same hand-to- 
mouth improvization that one would gather to be the case from certain 
recent incidents in Britain’s relations with foreign countries? Is the need 
of such long term and all-round study appreciated ? Would we have men 
of Mr Kennan’s calibre to manage such a department if one were to be 
set up? 

But that is not the end of it. Here then is a high official who first, under 
a transparent cloak of anonymity, prints in a public journal, the admirable 
Foreign Affairs, an exposition of the principles that ought to govern United 
States policy in relation to the most fundamental of its problems, the hand- 


* American Diplomacy 1900-1950 by George F. Kennan. Secker & Warburg. 
12s. 6d. 
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ling of Soviet Russia. (It is printed as an appendix to the present volume.) 
That was in the summer of 1947. More recently Mr Kennan was given a 
long period of ‘study-leave’, which he spent in part at the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton. Under Professor Edward Mead Earle this 
has become one of the major centres in the world for the scholarly study of 
recent history and international relations. During this period Mr Kennan 
was free to write and lecture on the very matters with which as an official 
he had been concerned; and the bulk of this book is made up of six lectures 
given at the University of Chicago, while another Foreign Affairs article of 
no less interest than its predecessor also figures in the appendix. Finally, 
on Mr Kennan’s return to duty, he was nominated as Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. 

The implications of this personal history are of great interest. It is appar- 
ently assumed by those responsible for Americam foreign policy that there 
ought to be a continual contact between themselves and the informed 
section of public opinion, particularly in the universities. They believe 
rightly that the practitioners have something to teach the historians and 
theorists, and they are not too self-satisfied to believe that they in their 
turn may actually have something to learn from the non-official expert. 
This is clear not only from the rather special case of Mr Kennan but from 
the whole attitude of the State Department to its contacts with scholars 
outside, and to the publication of documents. No doubt the formidable 
and indeed exaggerated proportions that the problem of security has re- 
cently assumed in the American public mind may make these contacts a 
little more restrained than previously, but it is still substantially true that 
the general principle is that of freedom of information and publicity of 
discussion. In Britain, as in European countries generally, the general 
assumption is that of secrecy; and documents are published as a sort of act 
of grace on the part of the State. Some responsibility for enlightening the 
public mind has, it is true, been assumed of late by the Foreign Office, but 
even so it is hardly thinkable that an active member of the British diplo- 
matic service, with the peak of his career still in front of him, would be 
allowed to discuss major issues of policy or problems of the interpretations 
of foreign countries’ actions in the way that Mr Kennan has felt free to do. - 
And there is certainly little sign that the reverse of the process has taken 
place to any notable extent at all. Indeed it is hard to see how it could. 
For if information is jealously guarded by officialdom the opinions of the 
perforce ignorant outsider is hardly worth having. 

It will of course be argued that all this springs in part from the necessity 
of making up for the admitted weaknesses of the American system of 
government itself where foreign policy is concerned. Mr Kennan himself 
Says: 
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‘I firmly believe that we could make much more effective use of the 
principle of professionalism in the conduct of foreign policy: that we 
could, if we wished, develop a corps of professional officers superior to 
anything that exists or ever has existed in this field; and that, by treating 
these men with respect and drawing on their insight and experience, we 
could help ourselves considerably. However, I am quite prepared to 
recognize that this runs counter to strong prejudices and preconceptions in 
sections of our public mind, particularly in Congress and the Press, and 
that for this reason we are probably condemned to continue relying almost 
exclusively on what we might call “diplomacy by dilettantism.” ’ 


But it is not only the failure of the American people to strengthen the 
professional arm of its diplomacy that gives a greater réle to the amateur. 
It is also the general American belief that foreign policy, like all other 
aspects of national policy, should fundamentally be governed by public 
opinion, despite the fact that, as Mr. Kennan suspects, 


‘what purports to be public opinion in most countries that consider them- 
selves to have popular government is often not really the consensus of the 
feelings of the mass of the people at all but rather the expression of the 
interests of special highly vocal minorities — politicians, commentators, 
and publicity seekers of all sorts: people who live by their ability to call 
attention to themselves and die, like fish out of water, if they are compelled 

to remain silent.’ 

One might add that not only diplomacy but war itself, in American 
eyes, is an activity that should legitimately be governed by public opinion. 
On this point there is an illuminating episode in Mr Chester Wilmot’s 
recent book. He is discussing the plan put forward by Montgomery after 
the break through in Normandy, by which Patton’s offensive should be 
halted and all the weight of the Allied might put behind the northern 
thrust towards the Ruhr. 


‘Eisenhower’s first reaction, [Mr. Wilmot tells us], was that even if it was 
militarily desirable (which he did not admit), it was politically impossible 
to stop Patton in full cry. ““The American public,” said Eisenhower, “would 
never stand for it; and public opinion wins war.” To which Montgomery 
replied, ““Victories win wars. Give people victory and they won’t care who 
won it.” ’ * 


But in the case of foreign policy it is not only the general domination of 
public opinion, but the particular form which it takes of the political 
domination of Congress, that provides the core of the American problem. 
Congress can make the conduct of foreign policy difficult, indeed almost 
impossible, as in the recent ‘loyalty’ investigations, but it cannot itself con- 
duct it, any more than any other assembly, nor under the system of the 


* See Chester Wilmot, The Struggle for Europe (Collins), p. 468. 
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separation of powers can it insist on its being conducted by persons in 
whom it has confidence. In a somewhat guarded manner Mr Kennan 
admits that, like some other devoted servants of the United States - Mr 
Thomas Finletter for instance — he would prefer something like a Cabinet 
system for America: 

‘I find it hard to see how we can live up to our responsibilities as a great 
power unless we are able to resolve, in a manner better than we have done 
recently, the great challenges to the soundness of government policy and to 
the claim of an administration to speak for the mass of the people in foreign 
affairs.” 

But Mr Kennan once again does not believe that the American public 
would accept such a remedy: ‘the chances of change in the direction I have 
indicated are so slight that we must dismiss the possibility as one that 
might have any particular relevance to our present problems.’ 

In defending the British Foreign Office attitude one might, then, say 
that Mr Kennan in America is doing no more than keeping the public 
mind in tune with the basic direction of government thinking in the way 
that a British Foreign Secretary responsible to Parliament is compelled to 
do through his speeches to the House and in the country. One is bound to 
add that this defence sounds more convincing with a Palmerston or an 
Eden at the Foreign Office than, say, with an Ernest Bevin. Mr Kennan’s 
concern is after all with his own country. And it is impressive to note that, 
despite the passages already quoted, Mr Kennan cannot bring himself to 
repudiate the fundamental American credo: vox populi, vox dei. 

‘I would like to emphasize that I do not consider public reaction to 
foreign policy questions to be erratic and undependable over the long term; 

but I think the record indicates that in the short term our public opinion, 

or what passes for our public opinion in the thinking of official Washington, 

can easily be led astray into areas of emotionalism and subjectivity which 

inake it a poor and inadequate guide for national action.’ 

And again: 

‘the system under which we are going to have to continue to conduct foreign 

policy is, I hope and pray, the system of democracy.’ 

In other words, Mr Kennan pins his faith on the ability of the American 
democracy to become sufficiently well educated in the matter of foreign 
policy, to cease to behave like a democracy at all and to accept standards 
of behaviour more comprehensible in those countries of the Old World 
which still exhibit a certain resistance to the onward march of democracy. 
For, as he says in the last lecture, reviewing his argument as a whole: ‘If 
this is true, where are we? It seems to me that we are right back in the 
realm of the forgotten art of diplomacy from which we have spent fifty 
years trying to escape.’ 
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This argument, which is treated historically by means of a review of 
American foreign-policy in five significant contexts: the war with Spain, 
the affair of the ‘Open Door’ in China, relations with Japan, and the two 
World Wars, amounts in fact to a repudiation of the assumptions that 
American statesmen have held, or have been held to, in dealing with these 
and other issues, and a demonstration of what these erroneous assumptions 
have been. Some of them certainly are peculiarly American and arise 
directly out of such things as the long previous*period of isolation, the 
overwhelming sense of security — only recently and partially diminished — 
the reluctance of recent immigrants or their children to get entangled once 
more in the weary wars of Europe and their belief that this reluctance 
could be directly translated into policy regardless of the policies of others; 
and the historic ‘anti-colonial’ or ‘anti-imperialist’ prejudice that has made 
Americans — especially latterly —- dig away at the foundations of other em- 
pires (and, as Mr Chester Wilmot has again reminded us, particularly of 
the British Empire) without worrying what was to take their place, and 
certainly without being willing to take that place themselves: the last per- 
haps wisely. For in his chapter on the Spanish-American War of 1898 and 
its consequences Mr Kennan points out that this part of the story moves 
him to wonder whether America’s ‘most signal political failures as a 
nation have not lain in our attempts to establish a political bond of obliga- 
tion between the main body of our people and other peoples or groups to 
whom, whether because we wished it so or because there was no other 
practical solution, we were not in a position to concede the full status of 
citizenship,’ and whether this does not imply a permanent warning for the 
American nation itself. 

In the combination of this insistence on high moral principles, such as 
anti-imperialism, with a refusal to accept responsibilities for the results of 
applying them, Mr Kennan sees the root of the tragic paradox of American 
Far Eastern foreign policy, which more than anything else has provoked | 
the still continuing ‘great debate’ on the country’s foreign policy as a 
whole: 

‘It is an ironic fact that today our past objectives in Asia are ostensibly 
in large measure achieved. The Western powers have lost the last of their 
special positions in China. The Japanese are finally out of China proper 
and out of Manchuria and Korea as well. The effects of their expulsion 
from those areas have been precisely what wise and realistic people warned 
us all along they would be. To-day we have fallen heir to the problems and 
responsibilities the Japanese had faced and borne in the Korean-Manchurian 
area for nearly half a century, and there is a certain perverse justice in the 
pain we are suffering from a burden which, when it was borne by others, 
we held in such low esteem.’ 






































But in more general terms these weaknesses in the attitude of his 
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countrymen in the past which Mr Kennan is at pains to analyse and define 
would seem to be characteristic not of Americans merely but of all demo- 
cratic peoples. It is only that American institutions give them greater play 
and that hitherto American invulnerability has made them less dangerous. 

The most important feature of the democratic attitude towards foreign 
policy is a failure to understand the factor of power, and the consequent 
belief in the practical value of verbal indication of what is desirable. Mr 
Kennan’s example of this is the ‘Open Door’ notes about China, which 
American opinion wrongly interpreted as having been effective. But it 
is not American diplomatic history only that gives examples, within the 
last few years, of the over-valuation of mere statements of a point of view 
without the willingness to follow it up in action, or of the trust put in paper 
pledges where these conflict with the obvious interests or ambitions of the 
governments that have signed them. 

This tendency to achieve objectives in foreign policy ‘by inducing other 
governments to sign up professions of high moral and legal principle’ is 
linked by Mr Kennan with ‘the pronounced American tendency to trans- 
plant legal concepts from the domestic to the international field.’ And this 
again is not limited to America. The belief that by creating a set of rules, 
and institutions to see they are observed, one has solved political conflicts 
and eliminated the menace of war — what might once have been called the 
‘League of Nations Union’ attitude to foreign policy — is widely held in 
democratic societies. It is an attitude that can lead to cynicism where the 
expected action is not taken, or may on the contrary lead to an extension, 
in the name of ‘maintaining international law’, of a conflict that might 
otherwise have been regulated by the ordinary methods of diplomacy. 

In the American case it arises largely, as Mr Kennan shows, from an 
unwillingness to admit that there may be genuine conflicts of national 
interests which must be faced and resolved by methods having nothing to 
do with those of the law courts. Japan’s population problem and need of 
raw materials provides him with a good example. It was the unwillingness 
of American opinion, and of Wilson in its wake, to consider such conflicts 
in themselves, and the origins of the war which rose out of them, that was 
the secret of America’s ineffectiveness in the process of peace-making in 
1919. Because the Americans adopted towards the war in Europe an atti- 
tude suggesting that they, and they alone, were above considerations of 
self-interest and were fighting upon some nobler plane and for some higher 
ideal, they were incapable of formulating their war aims in a realistic 
fashion. America had excellent reasons for entering the war, but they were 
not the reasons that could comfortably be avowed in a nation which denied 
that it was concerned with the balance of power. Perhaps through longer 
experience of international complications this attitude is slightly less obvi- 
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ous in Britain. But the whole post-1919 guilt complex was at least in part 
attributable to a British reluctance to accept the reality and the validity of 
the desire for security felt by France and her allies. A British author seek- 
ing to emulate Mr Kennan would have to look no further than the 
notorious writings of the late Lord Keynes for examples of a refusal to face 
the political facts of life that it would be hard to better from any American 
source. 

But in the light of our present predicament — andl it is interesting to note 
Mr Kennan’s borrowing of this useful key-word from another Princeton 
figure, Professor Herbert Butterfield, with whose approach to foreign 
policy he has much in common - it is not these dangers of over-optimism 
that are the most worrying. The massive ‘peace-time’ rearmament which 
Western opinion has accepted suggests that there has been a change in 
this respect. What Mr Kennan is concerned with is the paradox inherent 
certainly in the American, and probably in the general democratic, 
attitude towards the use of force, towards war itself. 

For an absolute monarch it is, or was, normal to go to war for purely 
material ends, the conquest of some desirable province. For a democracy 
such an inducement will hardly suffice; it may not even be moved by con- 
siderations of national advantage in a broader sense, or the Americans 
would hardly have awaited Pearl Harbour before going to war against the 
Axis. They require some moral reason, some overwhelming conviction of 
the need to chastise evil-doing and to restore what is regarded as the 
natural state of affairs that the evil-doer has upset. Democracy fights to 
punish, and once it has decided to do so there are no limits to which it 
will not go. 

‘Day before yesterday, let us say ’, remarks Mr. Kennan, ‘the issues at 
stake between ourselves and another Power were not worth the life of a single 


American boy. To-day nothing else counts at all; our cause is holy; the cost 
is no consideration: violence must know no limitations short of uncondi- 


tional surrender.’ 

Not only do democratic wars mean ‘unconditional surrender’ and the 
probability, in consequence, that new forms of unbalance will be set up, 
but war is relied upon to perform tasks of which it is altogether incapable. 
‘It is essential to recognize,’ says Mr Kennan, ‘that the maiming and kill- 
ing of men and the destruction of human shelters and other installations, 
however necessary it may be for other reasons, cannot in itself make any 
positive contribution to any democratic purpose.’ This does not mean that 
all wars are ‘unnecessary’ or ‘unjust’ ; for they may be the only alternative 
to even worse situations. But they can only perform negative functions. We 
may say, looking at the past, that successful war prevented Europe from 
falling under the yoke of the Kaiser or the even worse yoke of Hitler; it 
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has not, so far as we can tell, made good peaceful Western liberals of the 
Germans. 

But Mr Kennan is concerned not with the past, as in our example, but 
with the future, with what his country is going to do about the Soviet 
Union. Just as he first achieved public fame with his article expounding 
the theory of containment, so now he is forced to argue that Americans 
must get used to the practice of containment, and to its many frustrations 
and irritations, and not believe that there is a short way round. This re- 
flection is only implicit in the Chicago lectures; it is made explicit in the 
second Foreign Affairs article, ‘America and the Russian Future’. It should 
hardly be necessary to add that Mr Kennan is under no illusions about the 
Soviet regime, its tyranny at home, the brooding menace it presents 
abroad. Just as Mr Kennan’s uncle, in a once celebrated book, Siberia and 
the Exile System, exposed the evils of Tsarist Russia, so Mr Kennan himself 
is profoundly aware of the manifold wickednesses of its successor. But he 
is also aware that we cannot expect any future and more congenial Russia 
to approximate in every respect to the kind of society we ourselves most 
admire, or the whole Soviet experience to be obliterated from Russian 
history. There are minimum conditions that a Russian regime must satisfy 
before it can become a full partner in a working international system; it 
is no good looking beyond them. 

Above all, we must not imagine that even these minimum conditions 
can be achieved by external pressure; not by atom bombs certainly, and not 
even by ‘political warfare’. ‘It is a shallow view of the workings of history,’ 
writes Mr Kennan, ‘which looks to such things as foreign propaganda and 
agitation to bring about fundamental changes in the lives of a great 
nation.’ Our diplomacy must continue to have as its purpose the realistic 
one of producing situations of such strength that the challenge of war will 
not come from the side of the Kremlin. But, whether we succeed or fail in 
averting war, we must understand the limitations upon what can posi- 
tively be done. It is our own societies that provide the real scope for con- 
structive action; sooner or later, in its own time and in its own way, the 
Russian people will rejoin the common caravan of humanity. Or is such 
an expression of faith merely another democratic illusion? We cannot 
know. Either way, Mr Kennan has wise counsel to offer; it would be 
foolish to neglect it. 








AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND ITS EUROPEAN CRITICS 


Gertrude Himmelfarb 
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When Dickens visited America in 1842, he heard an American refer to 
England as ‘that unnat’ral old parent’. Today it is more often the English- 
man who is heard to complain of America as an unnatural offspring. Filial 
relations are in any case notoriously difficult, but the cultural hostility that 
seems at present to exist between America and England (between America 
and all Europe, in fact) is such as to require special explanation. The 
following reflections are inevitably written from an American viewpoint. 

A century ago, with the memory of the revolutionary struggle still 
fresh, recriminations and counter-recriminations between the old country 
and the new played a large part in international discourse. Exulting in its 
democratic institutions and pioneer vigour, America taunted the old 
monarchies of Europe for their decadent aristocracies and effete cultures. 
Europe, in return, was contemptuous of the primitiveness and crudity of 
its erstwhile colony. For every American who thought that the Declaration 
of Independence was a new dispensation in the history of Western civiliza- 
tion there were several Europeans who echoed Sydney Smith’s famous 
derisive inquiry: ‘Who reads an American book ?’A Frenchman writing of 
America in the 1850s was congratulated for his resourcefulness when he 
announced a chapter on the beaux arts in America and followed it with a 
blank leaf. Matthew Arnold’s attitude to American statesmen was typical 
of European opinion: Lincoln — shrewd, sagacious, humorous, honest, 
courageous — had all the qualities deserving of the most sincere esteem and 
praise, but he had not, Arnold regretted, ‘distinction’; Washington, who 
admittedly had distinction, Arnold persisted in regarding as an English- 
man who accidently happened to reside in America. ‘America is not 
interesting’, Arnold decided, and Europe concurred. 

To make matters worse, this lowliness of the American culture and 
character was taken as a measure of the ignobility of American politics. 
That democracy was an ‘aristocracy of blackguards’ was a sentiment vari- 
ously attributed to Talleyrand and Byron, and mouthed by generations of 
Europeans. Macaulay was not the first to warn that liberty and civilization 
would be destroyed in the chaos of American democracy: ‘Either the poor 
would plunder the rich and civilization would perish, or order and pros- 


perity would be saved by a strong military government and liberty would 
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perish.’ Tocqueville’s memorable work on Democracy in America gave cur- 
rency to the expression ‘the tyranny of the majority’, and not until the 
appearance of Lord Bryce’s American Commonwealth, exactly half a century 
later, did anyone seriously challenge the justice or the relevance of the bon 
mot. It was Matthew Arnold again who declared, ‘States are saved by 
their righteous remnant’, and thereby pronounced sentence of death on 
America, for in America, most Europeans were assured, there was no 
saving remnant, no enlightened minority, only an ignorant and omnipo- 
tent majority. 

But these, American patriots consoled themselves, were the views of 
Europe’s benighted Conservatives and Whigs. The harassed and oppressed 
Radicals in Europe, they were confident, would approve of America’s 
glorious experiment in democracy. Dickens, for example, who in England 
seemed to be playing the part of an American, a breaker of ancestral 
images, was expected to lend his prestige to the American cause. Dickens 
himself eagerly looked forward to his visit to America in 1842; he was pre- 
pared to believe that all Americans were free men and that freedom was a 
splendid thing. Yet, while in England he had been amused by the vulgari- 
ties of the lower classes, he found that in America he was repelled by the 
spitting, tobacco-chewing boors who did not know the proper use of the 
pocket handkerchief or the rules governing the dining-table. He was dis- 
tressed that American tradesmen sometimes neglected to remove their hats 
in the presence of their betters, that the White House was periodically 
desecrated by the hordes of people who were indiscriminately shown 
through it, that the barrister’s wig and gown had been discarded, and that 
all social barriers were let down until the very word ‘gentleman’ no longer 
existed. Although his plebeian soul waxed indignant at the thought of 
slavery and he resolved not to accept tributes from the South, he was so 
taken with Southern gentility that he found himself attending public 
dinners there; it was, in the end, not slavery so much as spitting that 
offended him. ‘I tremble for a Radical coming here’, Dickens later re- 
marked, fearing that unless he was a staunch Radical indeed he would 
‘return home a Tory’. 

Dickens was the first of a long procession of visitors whose Radicalism 
seemed to desert them upon disembarking on America’s shores. English 
reformers who spent their lives trying to abolish the degrading institution 
of the debtor’s prison, who were full of compassion for the starved wrecks 
of human beings inhabiting the London slums, and who despised the gross 
inequities of English society that made of one class the lackey of another, 
came to America and promptly fell to berating the American masses for 
their materialism, their wealth, their love of comforts. ‘It would be well,’ 
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Eton or the streets of the East End of London, the worker’s cap and the 
gentleman’s hat, the peculiar manners and morals associated with each 
social class. The House of Lords may be divested of political power, the 
aristocracy weaned away from the luxurious habits of a more affluent age, 
and ancient estates converted into national museums for the edification 
and satisfaction of the lower classes. But culturally England remains as it 
always was — Disraeli’s ‘two nations’, or possibly three. (A good case can 
be made for the existence of three: when the middle class finally learned 
to say ‘port’ instead of ‘port wine’ the aristocracy promptly shifted from 
‘port’ to ‘port wine’.) Professor Brogan recently observed that while in 
America all of the resources of snob-appeal advertising have perpetually 
to be engaged in the creation and repair of the social fences, in England 
the social fences are wild hedges which grow even when left alone. And 
among the most important social fences which are native to England, but 
not to America, are the cultural barriers separating the social classes. 

The English Radical intellectual, himself generally a product of one of 
the respectable ‘public’ schools, is effectively confined within those cultural 
barriers. He is a firm believer in the right of the people to determine public 
legislation, control industry and administer the State in their own interests. 
But he is also firmly convinced that the popular press is despicable and 
that in matters of culture there must be no pampering of the common, vul- 
gar mind. When it comes to books, the cinema, radio and television, he 
insists upon giving the people what is good for them rather than what they 
may happen to want. And he knows what is good. When it was the fashion 
to do so, he denounced the classical, aristocratic and High Church tradi- 
tions of English society; but he is still, as the saying goes, living off the 
capital of an earlier age. Nothing so pleases a Labour M P as to be able to 
expose the faulty Latin of the honourable gentleman on the opposite 
bench. And no feature of the New Statesman and Nation is more scintillating 
than the ‘weekend competitions’. in which good Radicals vie with each 
other in producing mock-heroic verse in iambic pentameters or elegies in 
the Greek manner. 

America, so wealthy in other respects, has no cultural or social capital 
to fall back on. It must create its resources as it goes along, and the result- 
ing improvisation is often painfully obvious. There has been no leisure 


is} class to build up a fund of classical learning, graceful living, pleasant man- 


ners and high thoughts. Its culture has had to be hastily assembled from 
the only natural resources available to it, that is, from the democratic, 
egalitarian, commercial spirit. ‘High culture’ in America does exist and is 
probably the equal of the upper-class Englishman’s culture, but it is not a 
significant social fact; it exists in the interstices of society; it is the idiosyn- 
crasy of an individual rather than the accepted feature of a class. The only 
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culture of any significance in America is ‘popular culture’, which is all too 
fittingly named. The book of the month, the movie of the week and the 


current issue of Life magazine are the cultural staples of all Americans. 


They are as much a part of the typical American’s equipment (and ‘typi- 
cal’ is a more meaningful concept in this country than elsewhere) as the 


current slang expression, popular song or fashion craze. 


The European intellectual, Radical or otherwise, has little sympathy or 


patience with this popular culture, particularly when it threatens to invade 
his own domain. The Radical, however, has the obligation of accounting 
for it in such a way, preferably, as not to reflect upon the virtues of de- 
mocracy, to which he is politically committed. He then has two possible 
lines of argument open to him. 

He can argue, in the fashion of the eighteenth-century Radical, that 
there is an integral relationship between democracy on the one hand and 
science, intelligence and public enlightenment on the other. The de- 
mocracy par excellence in this view is the Republic of Letters, the rationally 
organized and rational-thinking society which would inevitably arise once 
the oppressive institutions of authoritatian Church and despotic State were 
abolished. If America can hardly aspire to the title of a Republic of Letters, 
it can only be because its democracy is faulty. And since it is patently 
neither a monarchy nor a theocracy — the last king having been effectively 
disposed of and the only remaining influential priests being occupied in 
preaching the unecclesiastical gospel of happiness — it can only be an 
oligarchy. 

Another possible line of argument ends at the same point, although it 
starts a century later with the Marxist doctrine. To the Marxist democracy 
is not a respectable analytic concept; the fact that a country is or is not 
democratic cannot be taken as an adequate explanation of any social or 
cultural situation. The explanation must be in terms of the economic struc- 
ture of society. The nature of American culture, then, can only be ac- 
counted for by the nature of American capitalism. Whether, therefore, the 
European Radical derives from the immediate tradition of the Enlighten- 
ment or from the tradition of Marxism, his conclusion is the same. 
American popular culture is the product of American capitalism. Conse- 
quently, to accept the image of America as reflected in the pages of the 
New Statesman and Les Temps Modernes is to believe not only that American 
culture is depraved and vicious but that it is part of a conspiracy deliber- 
ately to degrade the American people. Hollywood is not merely dedicated 
to the ignoble purpose of making a lot of money quickly. It is dedicated to 
the still more unworthy object of propping up the sinking foundations of 
capitalism. It has been given the job, by the agents of Big Business, of 
manufacturing soporifics designed to dull the minds of the dissatisfied 
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masses, and stimulants to brutalize them so as to direct their aggressions 
against each other instead of against fheir overlords. United in conspiracy 
with Hollywood are the other instruments of popular culture: the sensa- 
tion-seeking press, the bare-bosomed heroines and gun-toting heroes of 
fiction, the women’s magazines with their multi-coloured pictures of do- 
mestic felicity in the form of shiny kitchen sinks, the radio soap operas able 
to induce catharsis on a mass scale and at small cost. 

This conception of America is developed at greatest length in the 
writings of the late Harold Laski, and especially in his The American De- 
mocracy. Laski put the question all Europeans ask: Why is there in America 
such a depressing uniformity of values, a single species of Babbittry which 
defies geographical and historical variations, and which makes of Robert 
Lynd’s Middletown a portrait in miniature of any American metropolis? 
His answer is the typical one of present-day European Radicals: the in- 
cubus of Big Business lies heavily upon the whole country, stifling indi- 
vidual expression and corrupting individual tastes. Why do the three great 
mediums of public communication — the press, the cinema and the radio — 
frequently distort the truth and almost always refrain from telling the 
whole truth? Because they are interested not in the truth but in profits. 
and they will say only what it is profitable to say. And, since profits in the 
long run depend upon the continuation of the profit system, it is the virtues 
of the system that must be sold as well as the virtues of the actual com- 
modities advertised. 

Europeans have not always answered the question thus. Tocqueville, 
whose great work Democracy in America appeared more than a century 
before Laski’s effort, is still in many respects a more reliable guide to 
America than his successor. If American society is standardized, he 
reasoned, it is not because society is dominated by the entrepreneur 
scheming to direct all of society for his ulterior ends, but because it is 
dominated by the common man, to whom the values of Babbittry are 
naturally congenial. It is precisely because the dispensers of popular cul- 
ture are interested only in making profits that they give the public what 
it wants. American mass society is the product of American democracy. 
The only significant tyranny in America is the tyranny of the majority. 

To anyone familiar with American life, or even to anyone with a 
genuine respect for the facts of history and the logic of the argument, 
Tocqueville’s thesis is more persuasive than Laski’s. It has been said of 
Tocqueville, with some justice, that he tended to attribute to democracy 
the consequences of industrial civilization. So it may be said of Laski, with 
more justice, that he tended to attribute to capitalism the consequences of 
democracy. When Coca-Cola, comic books and Raymond Chandler mur- 


der mysteries invaded Europe, penetrating even into the British stronghold, 
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Radicals set up a great cry against American capitalism. What they chose 
not to see was that the real offender is not capitalism so much -as the 
European masses, who have given an enthusiastic reception to these sup- 
posedly degenerate products of capitalist America. Europe’s real complaint 
against America is not that America is exporting capitalist culture, but 
that it is exporting popular culture. This the European Radical cannot 
bring himself to admit. He is so painfully aware that popular culture is not 
what he was educated to regard as culture that he would like to forget 
how genuinely popular it is. Even the materialism that Laski cites as proof 
of the oligarchic character of American ne may be taken as evidence 
of its essentially democratic nature. 

Henry James, the prototype of the expatriate, listed those items of ‘high 
civilization’ which America lacked: state, sovereign, church, clergy, army, 
diplomatic service, country géntlemen, palaces, manors, parsonages, 
thatched cottages, ivied ruins, cathedrals, little Norman churches, and 
great universities. The European, he continued, believes that if these 
things are left out, everything is left out. But the American knows that a 
good deal remains. ‘What it is that remains — that is his secret, his joke, as 
one might say.’ 

The joke, or ‘joker’, in America is democracy. For good or ill, democracy 
has fashioned the American culture. Lord Bryce once explained that the 
reason why American democracy is not better than it is, is because it is so 
good. And one might say the same of the American culture. If there were 
not a sense of equality there might be an aristocracy of the intellect. If 
there were not a sense of material expansiveness, there might be a keener 
sense of spirituality. If popular culture were not so accessible to all men, 
perhaps high culture would be more accessible to the few. If Americans 
did not excel in quantity, they might be more proficient in quality. To a 
British visitor in America, Oliver Wendell Holmes once remarked: ‘We 
should find it very hard to match five thousand American gentlemen with 
five thousand English; but we could match five million ordinary Ameri- 
cans against the same number of your countrymen without fear of the 
result.’ 

This is the ‘joker’ in America. Democracy, it turns out, while not con- 
ducive to the noble virtues of art, mind, and manner — perhaps because it 
is not conducive to these virtues — has its own virtues of tolerance, sym- 
pathy, and well-being. If it cannot boast the civilization or sensibility of 
the great aristocratic ages of the past, it can boast a civilization and sensi- 
bility of its own, in which things of the heart take precedence over things 
of the mind, kindness is more prominent than heroism, and goodwill more 
conspicuous than good manners. American democracy may not lay claim 
to the virtues of European culture, but neither need it confess to the vices 
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of poverty and servility which still plague much of European society. And 
as Europe becomes Americanized perhaps America will find itself assum- 
ing some of the cultural qualities of Europe. In a new world becoming old, 


| democracy and culture may yet find a new level, a happier balance. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
THE GERMAN REVIEWS 
G.L. Arnold 


‘I wonder what he is up to,’ someone said at the news of Talleyrand’s 
death. Dr Adenauer is beginning to acquire a similar reputation for pro- 


| found and inscrutable guile, at any rate among his own countrymen who 


are not much given to finesse and cannot quite accustom themselves to 
the spectacle of a German statesman able to outshine Western diplomats 
at their own métier. The Chancellor’s agility has hitherto saved his 


| European policy from shipwreck and won reluctant tribute from his 


opponents, who are numerous and vociferous, but not particularly 
impressive. His most recent accomplishment: the quiet shelving of the 
Saar dispute, has particularly enraged Dr Schumacher’s more pro- 
nouncedly nationalist followers, who are not, one must hope, representa- 
tive of German Socialism as a whole. Their monthly organ, Geist und Tat, 
has lately been engaged in working up anti-French sentiment, always an 
easy thing to do among Germans. The February issue, the latest to come 
to hand, features a characteristically ill-tempered attack on the European 
coal-and-steel pool (now ratified by most West European parliaments) on 
thé curious grounds that it is going to deprive Germany of her former 
industrial supremacy by improving the competitive position of France. 
Odd as it may seem to the editors of this undistinguished periodical, 
that is precisely what all Europeans, including most Socialists, hope it _ 
will do. 

This note of resentful nationalism, plaintive and parochial rather than 
strident, but nonetheless unpleasant, has lately been reinforced by 
neutralist tendencies. But Dr Schumacher’s friends still lack a coherent 
doctrine and a respectable intellectual outlet. German Socialism used to 
be highly theoretical. It is now reduced to the daily grind of electioneer- 
ing, and all the while the hungry sheep look up and are not fed. A party 
which prides itself on steering a middle course between the Kremlin 
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and the Vatican ought surely to make greater efforts to reach the intel- 
lectuals. The Russianized brand of Marxism is unappetizing to educated 
Europeans, but it holds some attraction for people in need of ready-made 
slogans. Meanwhile the leading Catholic periodicals in West Germany 
have established a very respectable standard in fields which were once 
reserved for their opponents. For an intelligent discussion of current 
issues one nowadays has to go to Hochland or to the Frankfurter Hefte, both 
considerably above the average. Hochland, which appears bi-monthly in 
Munich, corresponds in its general character to the Dublin Review, but 
gives more attention to topical subjects. Its latest issue contains among 
others a discussion of Mr Graham Greene’s recent work. 

The Frankfurter Hefie have now firmly established themselves as the 
organ of what for want of a better term must be called the Catholic Left. 
The editors support Dr Adenauer’s European policy, but are firmly 
opposed to what they call ‘the Restoration’, i.e. the re-emergence of 
traditional German attitudes in all fields, from the growth of nationalist 
tendencies to the revival of cultural philistinism. The general ebb of post- 
war idealism has left this admirable group of writers stranded in a some- 
what lonely position, but rearguard actions are seldom wholly useless, 
and it may be that the ground is here being prepared for a German 
counterpart of the MR P. Socialism, of a non-doctrinaire kind, and 
European federalism are the principal shibboleths of this important 
monthly, the German counterpart of Esprit. The March issue carries the 
first instalment of a lengthy article by the editor, Dr Kogon, whose 
general tenor may be gauged from the following quotations: 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The present-day policy of restoration in Continental Europe corresponds | 
accurately enough to our social state of affairs, not to its requirements. It is a 
policy of traditional ‘values’, means, and forms of thought, of apparent 
security, the reconstitution, as far as may be, of familiar interests, a policy 
based on lack of imagination — the only policy possible, under conditions of 
freedom, in a society lacking renovating energies, be they those of classes, 
nations or churches; and this despite the evident necessity of giving a new 
form to institutional arrangements instead of reconstituting them in the 
former manner. . . . That which was once the middle class, and what is left 
of it, has shown that it lacks this (renovating) ability — shown it in politics, 
in education and in culture. ... Remnants of power are doubtless still 
there; they are sufficient for occasional initiatives, e.g. towards a policy of 
supra-national authorities — but not, it seems, for a European Constituent 
Assembly and European Federation — and partly also for work in basic 
scientific research. That is all. All the rest is mere restoration, which of . 
course does not exclude numerous organizational and technical experi- 
ments. ... 

Of the genius of our European nations there is no need to say much at this 
stage of our history, politically speaking. It has borne fruit, has been har- 
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vested, has served both culture and the reverse of it, and is now decom- 
posing: not a very agreeable process, It awaits its resurrection and a new 
development upon a different soil — in Pan-Europe as our fatherland, 
including the national home, and in a different atmosphere, since the 
national no longer contains real oxygen. Meanwhile the surviving expon- 
ents of nationalism strut noisily around. ... . 

If at long last a European Constituent Assembly is called, that in itself 
certainly won’t save Europe’s culture, but it will provide an important 
means of renovating the social scene. (Let the Socialists ask themselves 
whether Marx and Engels would have been frightened of letting reaction- 
ary forces contribute to the establishment of a broader foundation upon 
which conflicts can be fought out). ... It would be the greatest positive 
adventure in the history of the European spirit which would thus be given 
a chance to affirm itself once more, and perhaps more effectively than 


ever before. 

That, at any rate, is a point of view. A more contemplative, less 
crusading, form of Europeanism is represented by the Merkur, now pub- 
lished in Munich. The March number gives pride of place to Professor 
Toynbee’s recent broadcast lecture, “The Impact of Asia,’ publishes 
lengthy excerpts from André Gide’s diary, and introduces the Spanish 
essayist Gregorio Maranon, whose writings are about to appear in 
German. The editors seem to aim at variety: there is a discussion of 
modern physics, an analysis of poetic composition, a short story, and a 
curiously unimpressive collection of rather trite forecasts of troubled 
times to come, made about the middle of the last century by various sages 
of traditionalism, from the inevitable Tocqueville and the never failing 
Donoso Cortes to a hitherto unknown prophet named Julius Froebel, an 
expatriate German who in 1861 delivered himself of some cloudy utter- 
ances concerning the Slav Peril (then already quite a fashionable theme). 
He also had the following to say: 

The west-easterly locations of states are more important than the north- 

south ones. States contiguous to each other in a north-south direction can 

expand or be partitioned without thereby entailing world-historical 
changes. In the west-easterly direction it is otherwise. . . . In the case of the 

German Reich the same has happened twice : first in the partition of the 

Frankish Empire, then in the separate development of Austria. . . . Italy 

is always insignificant because it lies between east and west....In 

America there is the same antagonism between east and west. . . . The con- 

flict between the Pacific and the Atlantic regions of the United States is 


destined to play a bigger part... . 

If it were not impolite, and possibly injurious to international amity, 
one would say that this is the sort of solemn nonsense that only a German 
is capable of perpetrating. The whole article is headed ‘Rational Pro- 
phecies’. It is a rational prophecy that if the Merkur proceeds in this 
direction it will shortly develop an interest in astrology. 
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The Deutsche Rundschau, published by Dr Pechel, has expanded in size 
and now contains over a hundred closely printed pages. The selection 
ranges from politics to fiction, but the emphasis falls upon the kind of 
lengthy, ponderous, semi-philosophical essay that educated Germans 
expect from a Kulturzeitschrift. In the February issue, Professor Alfred 
Weber devotes a weighty contribution to problems of modern architec- 
ture. There is also a briefer essay by Jean Guiton on ‘France and the 
Communist Religion’ which fails to live up to the promise implied by the 
title. This is followed by a lengthy defence of Franco’s ‘Christian’ 
dictatorship in Spain, by a gentleman (Arvid de Bodisco) who shows 


considerable expertise in trotting out the familiar equivocations of this | 


type of conservatism: ‘true’ liberty (as opposed to the ordinary sort, 
which merely consists of not being in gaol) ; ‘substantial’ social rights (as 
distinct from the right to strike), and ‘genuine’ wealth (not to be con- 
fused with having enough to eat). Building on this foundation he has no 
difficulty in showing that Spain is a model to the rest of Europe. A heretic 
is struck by the uncanny resemblance between this type of argument and 
the touching attempts recently made by well-meaning Labour left- 
wingers (Miss Jennie Lee, for example) to persuade themselves that 
Yugoslavia is ‘really’ quite a democratic country — that is to say, if you 
abstract from the fact that it isn’t. All in all, the Deutsche Rundschau seems 
to have shifted somewhat to the right, though the editor disclaims 
responsibility for Senor de Bodisco. But it still maintains a tolerable 
standard, and the book reviews are both thorough and informative. 

For some reason or other, the present character and future prospects of 
the Orthodox Church are at the moment attracting considerable atten- 
tion in Germany. Evangelische Theologie, the organ of Barthian Protestant- 
ism, devotes the whole of a special issue for January/February to a dis- 
cussion between Lutheran and Orthodox (Greek and emigré Russian) 
theologians which took place last year. One gathers that there is to be a 
further conference this year under the auspices of the Orthodox St. 
Sergius Institute in Paris. So far as any non-theological significance can 
be read into these talks, their distinctly eirenical character suggests that 
both sides are at any rate anxious for closer acquaintance. So far the 
subjects dealt with have been strictly theological. A more mundane note 
is struck by Professor Fedor Stepun in an interesting essay, ‘Caesaro- 
papalism and the Russian Tragedy’, in Hochland. Himself an eminent 
Russian emigrant, who left his country in 1922 and has since made a 
name for himself in Germany, he shows a refreshing disposition to bring 
the discussion down to earth. Is the Orthodox Church suffering for its 
sins? Yes, says Professor Stepun, and he adds that its official leader- 
ship in the decades immediately preceding the Revolution was directly 
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responsible for the catastrophe, since the Holy Synod had under Pobedo- 
nostsev become the most influential institution in the Empire. ‘There was 
nothing he was more afraid of than spontaneous movements in State and 
Church. Hence his well-known remark that Russia must be laid on ice, 
in order to preserve her from the revolutionary gangrene; the Church 
was in fact for him something like a factory for the production of 
artificial ice.’ Politically it gave blind support to the autocracy. Thus the 
rebellious intelligentsia was driven into the radical camp: 


The Church having been turned into a mummy, there finally occurred an 
outbreak of anti-theist, daemonic forces in ‘the pseudo-clerical hierarchical 
and authoritarian Bolshevist Party, which at the start regarded and pro- 
claimed its doctrines not merely as social theories but as dogmas of 
salvation. 


Professor Stepun excepts the ‘mystical substance’ of the Orthodox 
Church (which was the theme of the recent Lutheran-Orthodox colloquy) 
from his condemnation of the Caesaropapalist tradition. For practical 
purposes the latter has been dominant since the sixteenth century, when 
Ivan the Terrible turned it into the ‘official ideology of the Muscovite 
Absolutism’. But the Tsar did not invent it. “The ideology of Caesaro- 
papalism was conceived not in the Tsarist Palace but in the monastery,’ 
though its chief author, Joseph of Volozk, obtained a dominant position 
in the Church and thereafter ‘supplied the Muscovite Tsardom with all 
the spiritual weapons it needed for its political struggle’. Why were its 
opponents so helpless to reform it, down to the late nineteenth century 
when their influence in society generally was growing? Partly, the author 
believes, because the combination of lawless despotism in the State 
and mystic contemplation in the Church had early been frozen into a 
coherent system which the Russians took over from Byzantium. In the 
ferocious sixteenth century, both the Tsar and the persecuted sectaries 
were at any rate agreed in holding that there was no appeal against the 
imperial will. ‘The notion of subjective rights remained totally un- 
known. . . . The conflict between Ivan and the victims of his regime 
turned not upon different conceptions of civic obligation, but solely upon 
different interpretations of the duties incumbent upon the Tsar.’ Russian 
Christianity in fact had not assimilated the concept of natural law, which 
the West took over from Antiquity, just as it failed to build up a rational 
philosophy. And for both failures the Orthodox Church supplied the 
excuse. 


Not transmitted in the language of Latin culture, which would have 
opened the treasures of Antiquity to the newly baptized Slavs, but in a Slav 
dialect, Russian Christianity developed without coming into essential 
contact with ancient philosophy. ...Of the Christian doctrines which 
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were thereby lost to the Eastern Church, the one most urgently needed by 

Russia was that of natural law. For only this doctrine (which Plato and 

Aristotle had formulated in metaphysical terms, the Stoics in ethical form, 

and the Sophists juridically and in a sense favourable to revolution) 

could have provided Russia with a counterweight against the theories of 

Caesaropapalism. The failure to assimilate the doctrine of natural law 

robbed the Russian religious conscidusness of the theological basis for the 

concept of subjective public rights, and therewith of personalist democracy. 

Cicero’s dictum: ‘If everything done by princely or legal fiat had force of 

law, then robbery, adultery and forgery would be lawful,’ would not 

have been accepted by any of the Russian autocrats, For them, law was 
never anything but the commandment of the anointed ruler, and the 

Church, which anointed and crowned them, always confirmed them in 

this conviction. 

‘Failure to understand this concatenation,’ says the author further on, 
‘must make it difficult to grasp the relationship between Church and 
State in present-day Russia.” To which one may add that the peculiar 
position of ‘the Party’ in Soviet life has its roots in the same situation. 
For the rest, Pan-Slavism, with its doctrine of the Russian ‘mission’ to 
regenerate the decadent West, supplies a link between the old Church 
and the new, a fact particularly stressed by the author: ‘Why should one 
assume that the Patriarch (of the Russian Church) is merely . . . a tool of 
the Secret Police? It is not possible that... as a convinced Caesaro- 
papalist he regards the hierarchically organized authoritarian dictator- 
ship as more appropriate to the nature of Eastern Christianity than the 
democracy of the West . . .?’ 

Stepun’s essay is only one of several which would seem to require 
notice, if space permitted. Hochland is altogether rather alarmingly 
impressive. On the liberal-humanist side of the invisible frontier, its only 
serious rival is the Neue Rundschau, published quarterly in Frankfurt by the 
S. Fischer Verlag. The last issue available at the time of writing, No. IV, 
1951, runs to 150 beautifully printed pages and contains inter alia a thirty- 
page study (the first of two) of Heidegger’s recent writings, by Dr Karl 
Loewith; translations from Gongora’s poetry by Professor Curtius; and 
an essay on Edna St Vincent Millay by the late Rudolf Borchart, a notable 
critic and a translator of genius. Indian influence on early Ionian 
philosophy is the subject of a stimulating article by Professor Alexander 
Ruestow, an uncompromising defender of the humanist faith for whom 
the spread of Orphism in the sixth century foreshadows the subsequent 
corruption of Greek culture by asceticism and other Oriental miasma. 
‘The autonomous Ionian spirit, called to liberate humanity, was there- 
after compelled to struggle not only against spiritual servitude elsewhere, 
but also against theological tendencies at home. Greek culture has 
been ambivalent ever since, and ambivalent too its continuing influence 
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throughout world history.’ Asceticism is linked to fear of sexuality, and 
both to neurosis and loss of self-confidence, which in turn find expression 
in the Orphic religiosity. Having thus blandly placed the cat among the 
pigeons, Professor Ruestow promises a concluding essay on the subject 
which will be awaited with more than ordinary interest. 


SOVIET PHILOSOPHY AND MODERN SCIENCE 
Paul S. Epstein 


I 


In studying the position of intellectuals in Sovietized countries the 
situation of scientists must be considered separately from that of writers 
and artists. The conditions under which they do their work are materially 
different, and these differences derive from two sources: in the first place, 
science in general — and modern physics in particular — has developed 
its own philosophical point of view. Therefore, the scientist finds himself 
obliged to serve two harsh and exacting masters: the official credo of 
dialectic materialism on the one hand, and the philosophy of science on 
the other. Thus arises the question to what extent the demands of these 
two masters are compatible. In the second place, the usefulness of scientific 
work is not of the same nature as the value of literary and artistic pro- 
ductions. 

The term diamat-is an abbreviation for dialectic materialism, current 
among Russian writers. We shall use this word to designate the particular 
form of dialectic materialism developed by Soviet philosophers, officially 
adopted by the Soviet government, and taught in Soviet schools.* 

The purpose of the following pages is to discuss the conditions which it 
creates for scientists and for scientific pursuits. 


II 


It has often been said that Marxism is the religion of the Soviets; and 
by the same token dialectical materialism represents the articles of faith 
of this religion. Now, as Wundt has observed, only those articles of faith 
are well chosen which are beyond human reason; if they cannot be under- 
stood, they are safe from getting in conflict with the advances of know- 
ledge and from being disproved by science. Judged by this criterion 


* Compare, for instance, the textbook, History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, Chapter IV (available in English translation). 
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‘diamat’ almost qualifies: it is true that it contains one embarrassingly 
positive point (to be discussed in section 6 below), which stems from the 
materialistic world view embodied in it. This is offset, however, by two 
other points, inherent in the dialectic method, which make it very flexible 
and almost take it out of the realm of logic. (1) It holds that internal con- 
tradictions are inherent in all things and phenomena of nature, or in Lenin’s 
words: ‘In its proper meaning, dialectics is the study of contradictions 
within the very essence of things.’ (2) All reality is in constant flux and change, 
including the workings of the human mind. Knowledge is relative and 
truth unattainable: what is considered a good approximation to truth 
to-day may be found not so good to-morrow. 

It would seem that a credo of such vagueness and adaptability should 
have made its confessors humble and prevented them from commitments 
on questions of scientific import. But this was by no means the case: 
beginning with Lenin, the theoreticians made a number of pronounce- 
ments about questions of science which were quite unnecessary, in. the 
serise that they were not inevitable consequences of the fundamental 
principles of dialectics. Nevertheless these pronouncements became part 
and parcel of the official policies and created a good deal of friction 
in the pursuit of science, resulting in disciplinary actions against indi- 
vidual scientists and in the condemnation of whole branches of scientific 
theory. 

The action taken by the Soviet authorities against Mendelian genetics, 
which culminated in its complete annihilation, is too widely known to 
need more than mentioning. We shall restrict ourselves here to studying 
the conflicts with the science of physics. This will give us a good picture of 
dialectics as it actually is, as it is interpreted in everyday practice by its 
official custodians. : 


Ill 


The task of enumerating the planes of friction between ‘diamat’ and 
physics is greatly facilitated by several papers published during the last 
three years. One of them is a report under the title ‘Lenin and Natural 
Science’, read in January 1949 before the USS R Academy of Sciences 
by its corresponding member, A. A. Maximov. It is obvious that,.in a 
solemn session of the Academy, an author would not be permitted to 
express his private views if their general trend were not approved by the 
authorities: it is the official Party line that is announced through the 
mouth of Mr Maximov. The contents of his report make it clear that the 
authorities had become aware of the difficulties inherent in some mistaken 
assertions made by the representatives of the official philosophy, since the 
whole paper may be termed an orderly retreat from untenable positions. Maxi- 
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mov employs the usual technique of Soviet debaters: imputing to their 
adversaries the very sins of which they were guilty themselves. He sets up 
straw men in the persons of some mythical bourgeois scientists whom he 
charges with the mistakes in reality made by the exponents of the 
official Soviet line; but he has the grace to admit that a few Soviet scien- 
tists fell into the trap of uncritically accepting the corrupt bourgeois views. 
Then he goes on to define the correct materialistic vantage point. 

The subjects taken up are: (1) the theory of relativity; (2) the alleged 
unreality of mathematical physics; (3) the apparent paradoxes of the 
quantum theory. Although Maximov seems to know a good deal of 
science, his equipment is inadequate for a full understanding of theoretical 
physics. Hence the job he did was superficial and incomplete, leaving the 
matter in a state where further strategic retreats of Soviet philosophy are 
unavoidable. As far as relativity is concerned, a further step was indeed 
taken in a-paper by G.I. Naan (1951) which will be considered in the 
next section. 

It goes without saying that in the further discussion we shall present the 
older Soviet point of view, not as Maximov sees it, but as it stands revealed 
in the writings of Lenin and in other official sources. 


IV 


In the field of the theory of relativity the Soviet philosophers created for 
themselves two difficulties, both of an entirely verbal nature. The first 
is inherent in the vagueness of the words ‘matter’ and ‘material’. These 
terms are remnants of eighteenth-century ideas and do not form part of 
the formulation of any law of modern science. If used at all in scientific 
writings, they are catch-alls for ill-defined and varying qualities of nature. 
Lenin was not satisfied with the vague definitions given by Marx and 
Engels but had recourse to the idea of identifying matter with mass: 
‘matter is that which has mass’. In consequence the observation of 
physicists that the mass of an electron decreases as it slows down, troubled 
Lenin, since it seemed to involve the disappearance of matter, a concep- 
tion which he was not prepared to admit. The argument was later taken 
up by Lunacharski from the point of view of Einstein’s law of equivalence 
of mass and energy. He charged that the bourgeois physicists were trying 
to remove from science the concepts of mass and matter and to replace 
them by that of energy. Hence, the theory of relativity is idealistic and 
must be condemned as contrary to materialism. Maximov correctly 
points out that there is actually conservation of mass, becayse the mass 
lost by the electron turns up as the mass of the radiation emitted in the 
process of slowing down, so that the Soviet idea of materialism is not 
threatened by this phenomenon. 
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The second difficulty also derives from a verbal misunderstanding; it 
has its roots in the rather unfortunate name chosen by Einstein, namely, 
theory of relativity. This leads to all sorts of misapprehensions since it seems 
to imply that there is nothing absolute. The Soviet theoreticians lay great 
stress on absolute (if unattainable) truth and on the immutable laws of 
dialectics. Hence, the denial of all absolute values, which was imputed 
to relativity, was a stumbling block for the Marxist philosophers and a 
serious contributing cause of its condemnation. In reality, the theory of 
relativity makes no such claims and its importance does not lie in pointing 
out the variable aspects of most phenomena in dependence on the frame 
of reference: indeed, this variability was obvious long before Einstein. 
The great achievement of the theory lay in a diametrically opposite 
direction, in the disclosure of the immutable invariants of nature lying 
behind its relative aspects. As early as 1908 this was pointed out by 
Minkowski who proposed to discard the name ‘theory of relativity’ and to 
replace it by the term ‘theory of absolute space-time’. Maximov’s back- 
ground is insufficient to understand that the difficulty is self-created and 
imaginary; he believes in its existence and proposes several makeshifts to 
get around it. Quite unnecessarily, he suggests that the mathematical 
formulas of the theory of relativity must be accepted but no philosophical 
conclusions should be drawn from them. 

The most recent Soviet point of view is contained in the paper by 
G.I. Naan* already mentioned. With the most impudent perversion of 
fact, Naan makes a complet: about-face and claims that Western scien- 
tists regard the theory of relativity as conflicting with materialism and, 
‘acting with their usual rascally tricks’, advance it as an argument against 
Marxism, while in reality there is no conflict. Section 4 of the paper is 
entitled ‘On the errors of A.A. Maximov and others’, and takes that 
author to task for not going far enough and not accepting the whole of 
relativity in its mathematical and philosophical aspects. 

Thus a campaign of thirty years’ duration against the theory of relativ- 
ity, which had caused numerous scientists much inconvenience and a 
few serious mental and physical suffering, turned out to have been a case 
of much ado about nothing. 


v 
The problem of the so-called ‘idealistic use of mathematics’ by 
physicists also goes back to Lenin. As in the case of the notion of matter, 
the root of the difficulty lies in the persistence of some ancient ideas, long 


* ‘On the Question of the Principle of Relativity in Physics,’ Problems of Philosophy, 
No. 2 for 1951, p. 57- 
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discarded by modern science. As seen by the early physicists, the aim of 
theoretical analysis consisted in the ‘explanation’ of all natural pheno- 
mena in terms of movements and collisions of particles. However, this 
point of view broke down with the discovery of the properties of the 
electromagnetic field in the nineteenth century. Since the attempts to 
press them into the old mould were unsuccessful, it was proposed by 
Heinrich Hertz to take the equations given by Maxwell as the ultimate 
description of the electromagnetic phenomena, instead of trying to 
reduce them to mechanisms. This approach (later extended to other 
fields of modern exact science) was troubling to Lenin. Inasmuch as these 
equations were set up by man, he argued, the electromagnetic field itself 
becomes a creation of the human mind and not a reality of nature. The 
theory is, therefore, idealistic and contrary to the materialistic world 
view. This is the original example of the so-called idealistic use of mathe- 
matics, discovered by the priests of ‘diamat’ in the writings of many 
scientists. 

With respect to this problem, Maximov’s mediating position is correct 
and adequate. As he points out, the equations in question were derived 
from numerous observations; therefore, they represent the results of 
objective experiments fully as much as do the laws of mechanics. Un- 
doubtedly Maximov’s views had the endorsement, at least, of some of the 
authorities, but this does not mean that the subject of unrealistic theories 
was disposed of once for all. It means only that the abundant use of high- 
powered mathematics may be justifiable in some instances and that every 
case must be decided on its own merits. Thus the Soviet scientists are 
always at the mercy of the interpreters of ‘diamat’. More than a year after 
the reading of Maximov’s report serious charges were preferred against 
some of the leading organic chemists in Russia (1950). The accusations 
came from a committee specially set up by the Academy of Sciences for 
the purpose of purging Soviet chemistry of all reactionary ideas borrowed 
from bourgeois science. Conspicuous among the charges was the idealistic 
use of mathematics. 


viI 


The areas of collision treated in the two preceding sections were due 
either to misconceptions or to arbitrary interpretations of dialectics. The 
only genuine conflict between science and Marxism exists in the field of 
the quantum theory. It is the more important because it is concerned with 
the only unequivocal assertion of Lenin’s materialism incorporated into 
the official philosophy. In its ontological aspect the philosophy of Lenin 
is a primitive dualism: complete reality is attributed to the outer (material) 
world, which is quite independent of its observers and would exist in the 
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same form in their absence. In this respect, the saying of Engels is accep- 
ted: ‘The materialist world outlook is simply the conception of nature as 
it is, without any reservations.’ The second world, the inner world of the 
observer consisting of his sensations and perceptions, is produced by the 
stimuli of the outer world and constitutes its ‘reflection’, that is, an 
approximate reproduction, which is at best close, but never ideally exact. 
It should be pointed out that taking for granted that the things of the 
outer world always exist in the same form in which they are observed, is 
a metaphysical assumption, in the sense that Lenin had no objective way 
of knowing whether it was true, and certainly no scientific foundation for 
it. Since Lenin’s time modern science — through its advances in the field of 
the quantum theory — has developed a world picture in some respects 
different from his, which may be termed a modified dualism. Of course, the 
physicist has to start from what is directly accessible to him, namely, from 
the world of the observer. He thinks of it not in terms of sensations and per- 
ceptions but as the physical world of the totality of his observations, secured 
by his measuring and recording instruments. The mathematical formalism 
developed for the best description of the accumulated data, however, 
contains the recognition of an outer world beyond the observer. One part 
of this formalism consists in the mathematical means of describing the 
inferred outer world as long as it is unobserved: another part — of a differ- 
ent mathematical structure — refers to the erratic disturbances which arise 
in the world of the observer through his unavoidable interference with 
nature, in the pursuit of his business of securing measurements. This 
-interference involves the well-known interruptions of causality character- 
istic of the quantum theory, the so-called paradoxes of the principle of 
indeterminacy, which take place at the points of interactioa between the 
outer world and the instrumental paraphernalia of the observer. We call 
this dualism modified because it is unlike the primitive realism of ‘diamat’: 
the world of the observer is not a replica, or ‘reflection’, of the unobserved 
outer world but is different from it because of the modifications intro- 
duced by the process of measurement. Indeed, the description of the 
unobserved outer world is causal and that of the world of the observer 
acausal. This is only one of the possible ways of bringing out the conflict 
between the point of view of modern science and primitive dualism; there 
are many other ways of stating it. It is true that the contradictions mani- 
fest themselves only in the narrow area of atomic and subatomic pheno- 
mena; but they are of profound philosophical importance and have 
acquired practical significance since the utilization of atomic energy 
became a reality. 
The position taken by the Soviet authorities in this conflict is reminiscent 
of the controversy between Galileo and the Vatican. The Roman Curia 
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was ready to grant him the imprimatur on condition that he treated the 
revolutions of the earth as an astronomical theory and not as a fact. 
Similarly, the Soviet State permits the use of the quantum theory — 
including the principle of indeterminacy — as an instrument of scientific 
research in technical publications, but protests against its philosophical 
consequences. 

It must be pointed out that the fear of the official philosophers to 
recognize the interaction of observer and observed is based on a miscon- 
ception. What they are afraid of is the idea that the phenomena of nature 
are, in part, created or influenced by the human mind. This would be, 
in fact, idealism; and according to Lenin ‘philosophical idealism is a road 
to clerical obscurantism’ and, further, ‘religion is the opiate of the people’. 
But the world picture of the quantum theory is not, in any sense, idealistic; 
both the outer world and the world of the observer are physical worlds, 
and the reactions on the outer world which the theory postulates are 
caused by the instruments of the observer and not by his way of thinking. 
It is easy to understand that the Soviet authorities are reluctant to change 
the slightest letter of their creed, but it should not be hard to find a 
formula preserving its spirit and making the necéssary concessions to 
science. In the long run this adjustment will have to be made and it will 
be far more painful than the small strategic retreats announced by 
Maximov and Naan. In the meantime, the censors do not yet understand 
the situation; they see the ghost of idealism in quite innocent passages. 


vir 


In returning to the question of the position of scientists in the Soviet 
countries, it is best to use the historical approach. As soon as the regime 
was established and its philosophy proclaimed as the official credo, 
science became a very attractive field for able and ambitious young 
Russians, since it was the only type of intellectual activity unaffected by 
politics! Writers and artists were expected to put their talents at the 
service of the State and to engage in direct or indirect propaganda for the 
new way of life. On the other hand, science was indispensable for the 
country’s industrial future, and the scientists played a réle useful to the 
State in their legitimate pursuits as researchers and teachers. Compared 
with other Soviet citizens, their lot was indeed a happy one; they enjoyed 
a high social and economic standing and — apart from a few exceptional 
cases — they were unhampered by political interference in their work. 
This accounts for the achievement and prestige of Russian science in the 
period between 1920 and 1936, which may be considered the Golden Age 
of the Soviet scientists. As private citizens they could accept ‘diamat’ or 
treat it with scepticism but, on the whole, they were free of conscientious 
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scruples in their profession because the scientific philosophy, described 
in the preceding section, had not yet crystallized. 

Even in this period the sky was not altogether cloudless. The authorities 
were pressing for practical results and were at first reluctant to support 
pure science; but at length they were persuaded that applications are 
contingent upon thorough basic research. A few philosophically inclined 
members of the Soviet hierarchy made themselves nuisances by stirring 
up in their writings the spurious issue of idealism in physics, discussed in 
sections 4 and 5. I am aware of several disciplinary actions against 
individual scientists on that score, which should not be passed over 
lightly; the totalitarian State is so powerful and implacable that even 
those accused who are ultimately exonerated go through a period of acute 
mental anguish at the possible prospect of losing career and livelihood 
and ending up in a concentration camp. Yet, for two reasons, it seems 
unnecessary to enumerate these cases. In the first place, they were not 
part of a concerted campaign of regimentation, but the sporadic actions 
of individual bureaucrats — either sincere but unwise zealots or jealous 
trouble-makers. In the second place, the grounds for the accusations lay 
usually in activities outside the laboratory, such as philosophically 
coloured popular writings and oral utterances. For the larger part of the 
period in question this was true even for the field of Mendelian genetics, 
whose results ran foul of a particularly deep-seated complex of pro- 
letarian inferiority feelings. Although Mendelism had been early attacked 
by a few Soviet writers, the work of its exponents proceeded without 
interference until 1932. Sporadic actions against individual geneticists 
started only after that date, and a large scale persecution, including the 
dissolution of the Medico-Genetical Institute, followed in 1936. 

I skip over the periods of the great purge and of the world war as an 
abnormal and uncharacteristic time, and turn directly to the present 
post-war era. In describing the situation of the scientific intellectuals I 
have in mind the U S S R only. If the conditions in the satellite countries 
are different, this is probably due to a time lag; before long they will be 
brought in conformity with those in Russia. 

The social and economic standing of the scientists remains high and is 
not now appreciably different from that of the preceding period; but the 
mental climate in which they work underwent a considerable change 
due to their coming to grips with ‘diamat’. While their former relations 
with dialectics may be described as a distant bowing acquaintance, two 
circumstances are now intruding it upon the intimacy of their professional 
lives. In the first place, science is now in possession of its own epistemology, 
and the scientists are no longer philosophically innocent and neutral. 
The consequences of the quantum phenomena were fully developed and 
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appreciated during the 1930’s. Now even the rank and file understands 
them to be much subtler than is envisaged in Lenin’s naive dualism. In 
the second place, the Government embarked on an ill-advised policy of 
rigidly enforcing the Marxist line, as well in science as in all other cultural 
activities. By a resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party the scientists themselves were mobilized for the policework; every 
branch of science was directed to organize a committee ‘for the struggle 
against reactionary ideas of bourgeois origin’. 

A penetrating analysis of the relations of writers and artists to the 
Party has been given by Czeslaw Milosz*; he divides them into two 
groups: those who serve Marxism without believing in it, succumbing to 
the inescapable necessities of their existence, and those who become 
sincere converts, in order to achieve true self-expression by patching up 
the rift between their writings and their convictions. The second way — the 
way of being true to their own selves by adjusting their beliefs to the Party 
line — is closed to the scientists. They cannot accept the official epistemo- 
logy for the reasons outlined in section 6, nor do they have a high opinion 
of dialectics as a research method. Hegel, Engels and Lenin claimed that 
it is only necessary to study ‘the contradictions within the very essence of 
things’, in order to arrive at the truth about them. The scientist will admit 
that in the rare cases when two independent scientific results seem to 
stand in sharp contradiction, the resolution of this contradiction always 
involves an important advance of science. However, the most thorough 
knowledge of dialectics does not enable the researcher to effect the 
resolution. Finding it is always a difficult step, depending on the emerg- 
ence of new scientific points of view, which often take a very long time to 
crystallize. Indeed, one of the favourite examples, adduced by Soviet 
writers as illustrating the application of dialectics to science, sounds 
almost like a parody of its methodological value. It refers to the incon- 
sistencies in the axiomatic foundations of geometry which led to the 
discovery of its non-Euclidean branch. These difficulties were felt in 
antiquity, but they were not resolved until more than 2,000 years later, 
through the new points of view supplied by Bolyai and Lobatchewsky. 

The only adjustment left open to the scientists is duplicity: giving lip 
service and keeping silent about their reservations. Whatever the subject, 
all their writings meant for a wider audience follow the same formula: 
quotations from Stalin and Lenin in the introduction and conclusion, 
and a sneering denunciation of the corrupt Western scientific practices, 
at a convenient place in the middle. We have seen that the field of genuine 
conflict between science and dialectics is fairly narrow, being restricted 


* Cz. Milosz, Situation of the Intellectual in the Popular Democracies, 1951. 
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to the quantum theory, i.e. to molecular, atomic and subatomic pheno- 
mena; therefore, one might have thought that most of the specialized 
subjects lie outside it. But arbitrary and spurious interpretations widen 
the danger zone to such an extent that it is almost universal. Especially 
since policing committees were set up within the scientific organizations 
themselves, the most technical passages of the most advanced investiga- 
tions are not immune from the accusation of containing ‘non-Marxian 
ideology’. 

The critical activities of the various committees established by order 
of the Communist Party have resulted so far in a report, rendered by the 
Committee on Organic Chemistry, and an editorial in the journal 
Kultura i Zhisn, dealing with geography. These criticisms brand as ‘ideo- 
logically faulty and reactionary’ certain trends and theoretical concep- 
tions of current research, and list by name the specialists guilty of their 
uses — among them some men of the first rank. In particular, the accusa- 
tions against the organic chemists are those of ‘idealistic use of theory’ 
and of ‘subverting the clear materialistic concepts, due to Russian 
scientists, by the faulty ideas of decaying capitalistic science’. In this year’s 
public annual session of the Academy of Sciences the accused scientists 
were put on the carpet for the purpose of ‘criticism and self-criticism’. 
As in a revival meeting, they were expected publicly to confess their sins, 
smiting their breasts and repeating: ‘Mea culpa, mea culpa’. According 
to the report in Pravda, not all of them submitted to the ordeal with the 
required docility, so that their cases are not yet closed. 

How was the audience affected by this spectacle — by the sight of 
eminent men being forced to humiliate themselves, after a lifetime of 
devoted and successful service to science? Were the onlooking .scientists 
captivated in favour of the official philosophy? Could they see in its 
champions anything but foolish doctrinaires or malicious intriguers? 
Indeed, the accusations were so arbitrary and unreasonable that only 
men completely unfamiliar with the mathematical methods of science 
could have advanced them in good faith.* It was a disturbing warning 
to all listeners; from now on they must watch carefully every word and 
expression they use, or they may find themselves in the same predica- 
ment. Inevitably, the worry and apprehension must make the process of 
publication distasteful to them and must react back on their will to work. 
Their enthusiasm for research will be dampened if bringing out its results 
is connected with so much trouble. 

It is true that most Russian scientists would find it difficult to reduce 












































* The accusations are repeated and extended in a recent paper by M. I. Batuiev 
(Voprosy Filosofii, 1951, p. 78). 
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the quantity of their output. To a large extent, modern science has become 
a co-operative undertaking of many men, so that the planning of a 
research programme on a national scale is very helpful in co-ordinating 
the work and eliminating duplication and waste of effort. For a long time, 
the national planning has been in the hands of the council of the Academy 
of Sciences, which assigns definite research responsibilities to individual 
laboratories and scientists. It seems, however, that the Government is 
now treating these assignments on the same footing as the quota assign- 
ments to industrial plants. In this year’s meeting of the Academy many 
laboratory directors were publicly reprimanded for not fulfilling their 
quotas. Apparently the standing of a scientist is judged by the number of 
papers he publishes. The danger of this policy lies in the obvious fact that 
the authorities can prescribe the number and length of the publications, 
but cannot control their quality. If the quantity of output must be main- 
tained, the general flagging of scientific enthusiasm will, necessarily, 
lead to a lowering of research standards. It seems that this process is 
already well under way; during the past year several of my friends have 
remarked to me on the deteriorating quality of Russian papers in the field 
of physics. 

Even greater hazards await those scientists who tackle the difficult but 
necessary task of making the results of modern science accessible to the 
wider public. They are not allowed to use the expedient of the researcher — 
to present the underlying theories as mathematical devices and to refrain 
from discussing their possible bearing on philosophy. Instead, they are 
willy-nilly dragged into philosophical controversy. A case in point is the 
recent book on The Basic Conceptions of Modern Physics by the academician, 
A. F. Yoffe, the venerable builder of Russian physical research, the 
teacher of most men now prominent in his field. The review of this book 
in the official Voprosy Filosofii (1951, 2, p. 203) was written by a certain 
Omelianovsky, who sermonizes the illustrious author like a schoolboy, 
reproaching him for keeping aloof from philosophy: 

A Marxist book . . . should rest on the foundation of the most recent achieve- 
ments of historical materialism. ... The reader will look in vain for... an 

exposure of the idealistic falsification of modern theory in the conceptions of . 

bourgeois scientists, or for a criticism of idealistic rudiments in the scientific 

work of Soviet physicists. 
As a comic relief comes his charge that Yoffe failed to explain the Soviet 
point of view on the theory of relativity, meaning the point of view which 
was announced only this year (see section 4) and which stood under 
condemnation at the time the book was written. In short, the review does 
everything possible to discourage the popularization of science. 
What general picture of the situation of Soviet scientists emerges from 
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all these considerations? It is safe to say that the scientists form a group 
critical of the official philosophy, and are in turn distrusted by the 
authorities. The behaviour of the Soviet rulers toward them is strangely 
contradictory: on one hand, large sums of money are spent on research 
and a high social standing is accorded to the researchers; on the other, 
their productivity is crippled by arbitrary interference and by petty 
annoyances. Undoubtedly, this curious manner of acting finds its explana- 
tion in an ambivalent mental attitude. The authorities need the scientists, 
but at the same time they are afraid of men who, because of their training, 
are able to see through the hollowness of the Stalinist claims. 


WHEN RUSSIA WAS ‘COSMOPOLITAN’ 
Wladimir Weidlé 


The following is a translation of an article from the February issue of Prewves, the monthly 
periodical published in Paris. It deals briefly with a subject expounded at greater length 
in Mr Weidlé’s book, Russia Absent and Present, published in France in 1950, the English 
translation of which has just been brought out by Hollis and Carter (15s.). 


The term ‘cosmopolitan’ is obsolete, or very nearly; it now has a slightly 
ironical flavour. It conjures up two ‘fins de siecle’; but it makes one think 
less of the Prince de Ligne than of Paul Bourget’s Cosmopolis. It is not, 
however, for this reason that the Eurasian purists have promoted the word 
to the status of a first class insult. It is rather that, once they had elimina- 
ted ‘Western’ or ‘European’, no other alternative word was to hand, 
except ‘international’, which might have aroused undesirable memories 
in the minds of an otherwise meek public. It is true that Marx and Lenin 
— internationalists of a type that no longer exists — were also world 
citizens, the former in London, the latter in Geneva, but the proposed 
insult was a Greek word and no one has a right to understand Greek in 
an empire in which every one is expected to believe he is no democrat, 
unless he calls himself a ‘popular-democrat’. The choice was therefore 
decided upon, without anybody worrying as to whether the word in its 
new use retained even a fraction of its old value. 

It retains practically none. It is hardly even recognizable. To be sure, 
it has always laid itself open to a derogatory interpretation which was, 
however, on the whole quite a harmless one. The philosophy it referred to 
sometimes appeared a trifle vague, and to self-professed cosmopolitans a 
little frivolous; it seemed to apply to disembodied minds rather than to 
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living creatures. Having admitted this, we are still very remote from the 
new and fearful meaning of the word, a meaning now taught in the 
schools, and sanctioned by the highest authorities in the State and the 
Party! For those who accept it — he would be a brave man who did not — 
a cosmopolitan is any slave who draws near to the Iron Curtain, sees a 
little chink in it, makes bold to peep out on to the forbidden world outside 
and shows an interest, coloured in extreme cases with a certain approval, 
for whatever is to be found there. In more abstract terms, the cosmo- 
politan is he who dares establish a comparison between European values 
and those enforced in Eurasia, without the express intention of praising 
the latter at the expense of the former. The victims of ‘cosmopolitanism’ 
are all those subjects or vassals of the Empire who hesitate to believe that 
the reader of Fadeyev and Sholokhov has no reason to read Proust and 
Joyce, or the reader of Simonov to read Valéry or Eliot, who doubt that 
Repin is the equal of Velasquez and Levitan superior to Corot, or who 
wonder why comrade Picasso has not yet been commissioned to paint a 
portrait of the Comrade-Generalissimo. Thus, the cosmopolitan is not at 
all someone who states that he is at home anywhere in the world (a 
Communist would do as much); he is quite simply any person who 
retains even a vestige of esteem and sympathy for European science and 
humanities, letters and art, as yet unregimented under the symbol of the 
hammer and sickle. It is true that Europe’s past (including, of course, the 
extension of Europe beyond the Atlantic) is thought to be less dangerous 
than its present, and therefore it can be studied; but on two conditions 
only, and they cancel out any benefit. that might have accrued. First, 
everything has to be reinterpreted according to the precepts of Moscow, 
and second, every opportunity has to be taken to flatter Russian national 
feeling. The primary function of the Iron Curtain thus remains intact; 
it is to separate Soviet anti-culture from European culture. On this point, 
nowadays, we in the West no longer delude ourselves. On the other hand, 
we remain blind to the fact that the same curtain separates the Eurasian 
empire from the whole of Russia’s past. 

For, if anything is certain, it is that the Russia of the past was ‘cosmo- 
politan’. She was even more so in the years preceding the Revolution and - 
up till the moment when the curtain began to come down. This did not 
occur (as some imagine) only a few years ago, when, having risen very 
slightly, the curtain descended again with a crash; in actual fact, it began 
to operate when the present director of the theatre was confirmed in his 
appointment. He did not instruct his stagehands to let it drop all at once; 
he enjoined them, on the contrary, to proceed with wise moderation, 
which they did — and which they did again recently when they were 
asked to prepare the stage (at shorter notice, however) in the satellite 
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countries. Action did not develop at the same rate in the various places 
nor in the same circumstances, but, contrary to what is often thought, its 
nature was the same. Everywhere, the enemy to be exterminated was the 
Cosmopolitan, or more precisely, the European, and that is why, every- 
where, the élite of the country and the culture it represented were the first 
to be destroyed. Culture did not mean the same thing to Poles and 
Czechs, Hungarians and Russians, but everywhere, and even in Russia 
(for it is this obvious fact that is obstinately denied in the West) it was, in 
essence, European. 

Nothing is European that is not in the first place national. The culture 
that once existed in Russia, and survived, in fact, until quite recently, was 
European only because it remained Russian, and did not owe its kinship 
with Europe to its almost excessive borrowings from the West during the 
last two centuries. Much rather did it owe this relationship to the fact 
that Russia was Christian, and had inherited the legacy of Greece (with 
some Roman elements) through Byzantium; and also wide similarity 
that had existed between the life of the Kiev principalities and those of 
the medieval West, as well as to certain cultural tendencies analogous to 
those of northern Europe, which remained present even after the Mongol 
invasion. Muscovite Russia, separated from the West, had turned towards 
Asia, but lived mostly on her ancient heritage, which at least she took 
care not to renounce. Modern Russia turned towards the West, and opened 
wide her arms. She began by imitating the West clumsily and even 
dangerously. But the result was not a simple ‘pseudo-morphosis’, as 
Spengler maintained; all the later development of Russian culture bears 
witness to that. There is nothing pseudo-valid, nor pseudo-European, in 
the formation of a literary language related to those of the great Western 
nations, and with verse-forms akin to those of English and German; in 
the birth of literature and music which are not without greatness, or 
originality, and which Europe, to whom they belong, does not seem 
willing to relinquish; in the growth of a cultured class which has its 
faults but which could not be said to be, morally or intellectually, in- 
ferior to those of other European countries. It is true that this cultured 
stratum was thinner here than elsewhere and less in contact with the 
people, a state of affairs, however, which was not so much detrimental to 
the quality of the culture as harmful to its stability and prejudicial to its 
wide acceptance. Some people concluded that too complete an assimila- 
tion of Western culture was a danger and would end by completely 
denationalizing a culture they already deemed not national enough. In 
fact, however, as soon as Russia fell back upon herself she became pro- 
vincial; such was the penalty that has been paid by every European 
country to which this has happened during the last 150 years. The 
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danger, too, is everywhere the same. It springs from the levelling of 
values, the standardization of quality which first appears in ‘advanced’ 
countries and passes on to the ‘backward’ ones (moving as a general rule 
from North and West to South and East). It is natural to wish to fight 
this but nationalism fights it badly as its values and its methods are 
themselves standardized and levelling. The fate of Europe is indivi- 
sible. The fate of Russia — its natural destiny which could have been 
accomplished without catastrophe — was to participate in Europe’s 
common lot and consequently to unite further with the West. 

Never before had she been so near, never so fully a member of the 
European community, than at the beginning of the century which was to 
annihilate everything by which her mind and soul had lived until then. 
Towards 1900 she had just emerged from a rather dull, grey period; 
general stagnation, relative torpor of intellectual and imaginative crea- 
tion, bad taste in the arts, an eclipse of poetry, a mediocre level of prose, 
although Chekov was no longer a novice, and Tolstoy was still living and 
writing. If a fresh resurgence was then noticeable in all fields it was 
because the united forces of a new generation had risen up to overthrow 
the dead weight accumulated by the habits of thought of the two or three 
preceding generations. What had first of all to be eliminated was pre- 
cisely the base chauvinism that had reached saturation point in the reign 
of Alexander III and which was now sometimes, in a curious way, allied 
to scientific obscurantism of nihilist inspiration, which had been at its 
most virulent about 1860, but had since become fashionable amongst all 
those who were afraid of being taken for reactionaries. Of these two 
trends, the first was of vaguely slavophile origin, whilst the second was 
directly descended from the Western extreme-left, but the two famous 
tendencies which had shared Russian thought at the time of Pushkin’s 
death appeared on either side only in a degenerate form. Since their 
former incompatibility had been obscured by compromise, it became 
possible to attack them simultaneously and to denounce them with equal 
vigour. This, the men of the new generation did: they declared war on 
slogans condemning ‘the decadent West’, and leading to exaggerated 
praise of the most mediocre Russians or Russian works (of art) for the 
simple reason that they were Russian; they also attacked the systematic 
denigration of all non-utilitarian values, and of all thought going beyond 
the most limited positivism and the most obtuse materialism. They under- 
stood that victory on these two fronts, at times inseparable, was the 
primary condition of all other successes in no matter what realm of 
culture. They looked for allies in the past and found them among the 
poets of Pushkin’s time, among the painters who had preceded the civico- 
photographic realism of the ‘Ambulants’, among the first Slavophiles, who 
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were very European in the fundamental source of their ideas, among the 
great thinkers, like Dostoievsky and Soloviev, who had just died or who 
were still living, but also and, perhaps chiefly, in the past and present of 
the West, whose culture they considered to be part of their own heritage. 
Such was the early work of Rozanov, Merejkovski, and later of Bulgakov 
and Berdayev: of the poets who were thought of as decadent and who 
were soon to call themselves symbolists; of the artists who were already 
gathering around the review The World of Art (Mir Iskousstva) founded by 
three very young men called Benois, Somov and Diaghilev; of all those 
in fact, who were responsible for the remarkable renascence which 
occurred in Russia at the beginning of the twentieth century. Everything 
needed to be freshened up, and everything was; religious, historical 
and scientific thought, philosophy, the universities, secondary school 
education, literature and art, the theatre and music. But of all these 
changes the most important, and of which all the others were conse- 
quences, was a metamorphosis which occurred in the general atmosphere; 
a sudden opening up of new horizons which - once musty old ideas had 
been swept away -— seemed like a rediscovery of the world. Above all, a 
rediscovery of Europe and through her, of Russia itself. The two fields of 
knowledge, the two passions were henceforth indivisible. Never before in 
the universities had Western languages, literature, art and history been 
studied so widely and so closely; but the greatest and most immediate 
benefit was felt in the study of the Russian past. 

All the members of this school certainly were completely cosmopolitan, 
like the atmosphere in which they lived; cosmopolitan not in ideology 
(they had none) but in culture. Was it because the capital itself in which 
the movement was born had the, in fact, exaggerated, reputation of being 
but half Russian? But Moscow, travelling along the same road, was not 
to be outdistanced, and in some respects, even took the lead. Was it not 
in Moscow that two wealthy tradesmen, Shchukin and Morozov, each 
decided to build up a magnificent collection of French paintings, from 
Monet to Picasso, even before the great centenary exhibition of French 
art, organized with the help of the review Apollo, the spiritual heir to The 
World of Art, and of its director, Serge Makovski, had taken place in St 
Petersburg in 1912. Similarly, it was in Moscow that the ‘Knave of 
Hearts’ group of avant-garde painters decided to go in for pure art, under 
the influence of the Fauves and the Cubists; lastly, it was in Moscow that 
Vasili Kandinski evolved abstract art, afterwards escaping to Mypich 
where he was to publish in German his book on the spiritual element in 
Art. Such an escape, moreover, was by no means inevitable at the time, 
and sprang only from a purely personal preference. One could walk out; 
there was no need to escape; no one could yet foresee the great exodus 
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of artists that was to take place after the Revolution. No one, whether in 
St Petersburg, in Moscow or in any other town from Archangel to Odessa, 
had the feeling of being cut off from the West, of being shut up, as was to 
happen later, in a vast Eurasian prison. The provincials grumbled about 
the provinces, but not one among them imagined that the whole of 
Russia would one day be deliberately provincialized. There was travel, 
there were translations, and the knowledge of foreign languages; there was 
communication and exchange, for Russian literature and music were 
beginning to be known abroad, and the great revival of the Russian 
theatre was on the way to becoming a European event. But they did not 
even think in these terms; not in terms of present division and future 
unification, but in terms of an already acquired unity. It was considered 
quite natural for Stanislavski to invite Gordon Craig to the Arts Theatre 
to produce Hamlet. Nevertheless, it was in literature that the change in 
the general atmosphere was most revealing. Literature and music had 
been the great glory of nineteenth-century Russia. The new century 
produced no writer comparable to Pushkin, Gogol, Tolstoy or Dostoiev- 
sky. And yet the literary rebirth which marked the event was nonethe- 
less startling and significant. Here as elsewhere, the things which changed 
were taste, the average quality of production, and the subtlety and 
breadth of literary culture. More than before, literature was conceived as 
an end in itself and as an art; people became more sensitive to the purely 
formal qualities of a work; political propaganda in the form of poems or 
novels became ridiculous, and seemed likely to remain so for ever. Poetry 
was the first to benefit thereby. It was so completely revenged on its 
disparagers, who had called it a useless luxury, that it reigned supreme 
over the whole kingdom of literature. That was the essence of Russian 
symbolism; the triumph of poetry and its hegemony over prose, asserted 
even in the field of prose itself. The breadth of the movement was greater 
than that of French Symbolism, its ambitions vaster, its religious and 
philosophical ties stronger. Far from being a mere continuation of West- 
ern trends, it carried on very precious national traditions and its greatest 
poet, one of the last great European poets, Alexander Blok, though 
akin in more than one respect to two of his Western contemporaries, 
Yeats and Rilke, was essentially and fundamentally a Russian poet. 
Nevertheless, it still remains obvious that Symbolism and the whole of 
the pre-revolutionary period of which it was the central element, worked 
very effectively towards bringing Russian literature nearer the great 
literatures of the West, minimizing the differences which were still palpable 
at the end of the century, and which derived mainly from a difference in 
age. Russian literature, not having behind it so overwhelmingly rich a 
past as the literatures of France or England, had retained, in the midst of 
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the nineteenth century, the characteristics of a young literature, because 
it did not have to contend with the exhaustion of the literary idiom and 
of the traditional moulds of verse and narrative; it was threatened more 
by a certain plethora of substance than by the progressive desiccation of 
accepted forms. Only in our own age has a situation arisen similar to that 
which had existed in the West for a long time. It can be seen more clearly 
in the work of the three greatest prose-writers of the era: Bunin, Remizov 
and Biely. (The first two completed their work in exile, after the revolu- 
tion; the third, having left Russia in 1922, returned two years later and 
died there in 1934.) With them, for the first time, form does not seem to 
be entirely spontaneous: as in most Western writers since the Romantic 
era, form seems to have found its own value. It raises a problem, before 
becoming a solution. 

In poetry, likewise, on the eve of the War and the Revolution signs 
appeared which indicated that it was now more than ever ready to share 
the fate of the whole of European poetry. This was after the death (in rgog) 
of the great ‘decadent’ poet, Annenski, the only one in Russia who 
really succeeded in recreating the successive conceptions of poetry which 
had existed in France from Baudelaire to Valéry, and when Blok was 
going beyond Symbolism by creating a more direct, virile and concrete 
personal style (this change was paralleled a little later in the last lyrical 
works of Yeats). Opposition developed against esthetic Symbolism, rather 
like the tendency first revealed in France by the publication of Moreas’ 
Stances. This movement, given the rather arbitrary title of ‘Akmeism’ by 
its leader, Gumilev (shot in 1921), advocates a poetic diction with sharper 
outlines substituting for metaphors descriptions of specific objects which, 
in the end, leads to a form of poetry that is more conscious of its means 
and effects, more ‘artistic’ than Symbolism. Only one writer, a poetess, 
Anna Akhmatova, escaped the infiuence of this somewhat narrow doc- 
trine, more literary than poetic in character, thanks to an innate lyricism 
and an infallible instinct for the natural rhythms of speech and the 
emotional intonation of the sentence and poetic line. Another of the most 
gifted of the group, Ossip Mandelstamm, was less successful, his main 
tendency, like that of many Western poets of today and yesterday, being 
to concentrate his creative efforts in isolated lines, at the risk of sacrificing 
the living unity of the poem to their density and brilliance. This brought 
his poetry nearer to the Futurist school which had arisen simultaneously 
and which tried mainly to renew poetic language, either by. drastically 
vulgarizing its vocabulary to make it fit a fierce, jerky rhythm, as did 
Maiakovski, or by replacing it by the artificial medium that Velemir 
Khlebnikov, a lunatic not without flashes of genius, imagined he could 
create. None of these newcomers eclipsed the glory of their elders. During 
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the pre-war years and in the war, poetry continued to dominate Russian 
literature, although in this very field a change was in the air. It did not 
become clear until after the Revolution, but this does not mean that it 
was due to the Revolution. 

By its very nature a political and social revolution remains outside the 
life of the mind, and the workings of the imagination. The Puritans were 
able to close the theatres, but it was not this that transformed Elizabethan 
drama; the course of European literature was affected far more deeply, 
in form and matter, by Romanticism than by the French Revolution. It 
is possible to mutilate a culture or to reduce it to nothing by external 
action; it is not possible to create a culture, nor can an existing one be 
transformed by means of decrees and police supervision. A language 
cannot be altered, tradition cannot be abolished, literary creativeness 
cannot be made to conform to a pre-conceived plan; or if with the help 
of a technique unknown to former dictators, it is made to do so, the mind 
and the creative force of the nation are paralysed. The Soviet Govern- 
ment’s efforts to institute a new literature, and a new culture subservient 
to its views and able to serve its interests, were not effected immediately 
after the accession to power.: They were at first rather awkward and 
spasmodic, and when they did become more coherent, the only result was 
to replace the former culture and literature by a standardized produc- 
tion of works almost totally devoid of artistic and intellectual merit; 
moreover, this result was attained only by degrees, and it cannot yet 
be said that rock-bottom has been reached. The natural fertility of 
the soil long resisted the efforts of the modern agriculturists and even 
today they are sometimes amazed to find an ear of wheat in their 
immense harvest of totalitarian tares. What happened first, was that there 
was no harvest; there was hardly any wheat to be gathered in, but the 
tares were not yet sown. During the first few years following the Revolu- 
tion, no change took place in literature and art. After the period of civil 
war and armed Communism (1918-21), during which time very few 
literary works had been published, the first books to come out were 
collections of verse by Blok, Gumilev, Akhamatova, Mandelstamm and 
two other poets, who, though not novices, only then (1920-22) gave full 
proof of their talent: Hodassevich and Pasternak. 

Thus, an observer of Russian literature, during this period, would most 
certainly have noticed in its subject matter, many reflections of the 
Revolution and the first revolutionary enthusiasms, but would not have 
noticed any break with the past as far as the purely literary aspect of the 
work was concerned. The rustic muse of Essenin inspired him with songs 
the lyricism and harmonious structure of which very closely followed 
Blok’s urban example. The futurists, so long as they were tolerated, 
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remained futurists (including Maiakovski) and the Akméists continued 
to form a school, although their leader had been shot. Prose was being 
revived, but the Revolution was not the cause. In the same way the 
theatre under the guidance of Meyerbold, Vakhtangov and Tairov, 
advanced further along the road of scenic unreality, and the subordina- 
tion of drama to spectacle —- a tendency that Meyerbold had started 
long before. The Revolution seemed to have concluded an alliance 
with the artistic and literary ‘Left’, and some people deduced from this 
that there must be a certain degree of affinity between the two. But the 
alliance, insofar as it was not an illusion, proved fragile: as for the affinity, 
it was an illusion. The situation was the same in the plastic arts and in 
music, with the difference that there the impoverishment was much 
greater, right from the start. Exile, for a musician or a painter, does not 
present the same problem as for a writer; the motherland for them is a 
country, whereas for the latter it is also a language. Stravinsky was 
already abroad, Prokoviev followed, returning later — with what results 
we now know. Chagall was on the way to becoming one of the most 
celebrated painters of the ‘Paris school’, in the development of which 
several other painters of Russian origin were to take a considerable part. 
A very great number of famous or fairly well-known artists, as well as 
many beginners, were scattered across the world. The exodus of writers — 
no such exodus had ever before taken place — occurred mostly from 1922 
onwards, when freedom of expression in literature (independently of 
political opposition) began to be seriously impaired. i 

Neither in March nor in October, 1917, had any gulf appeared between 
pre-Revolutionary and post-Revolutionary literature. Similarly, none 
existed between the literature and the fine arts worthy of the name, 
which has survived in Russia after that date; that is literature and the 
fine arts as considered by the exiles. Both inside and outside Russia, 
Russian writers and artists continued to live in a certain communion of 
spirit with Western writers and artists and displayed tendencies similar to 
those visible almost everywhere in Europe and America. In Russia, 
things were to change — they were already changing — but it was not 
because those tendencies grew weaker in themselves, but rather because 
they were subjected to external pressure and compulsion which increased 
considerably between 1924 and 1925 and became stronger year by year. 
Thenceforth, in literature and art, ‘the needs of the masses’ had to be 
satisfied, that is to say, it became necessary to pander to the deplorable 
tastes of the lower middle classes, which were, in fact, to constitute the 
new ruling class to which the vast majority of party members and tech- 
nicians belonged. Gone now were the avant-garde movements such as futur- 
ism and constructivism (corresponding more or less to what nowadays is 
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called abstract art and functional architecture), as well as all conceptions 
of art according as being anything more than a social convenience and an 
instrument of propaganda. It was not enough to forbid any subject-matter 
that did not closely conform to the ‘general line’, as recently defined 
by the Party pundits: it was also necessary to see that this subject-matter 
was not offset by too living or novel a form. Such form, moreover, always 
seems rather complicated at first sight. It might prevent propaganda 
(the only permissible subject matter) from having an immediate 
‘effect and so create a risk of misunderstanding, and that might lead 
heaven knows where. And in the Eurasian Empire, triteness is the supreme 
esthetic law. 

An enslaved literature and art have no history other than their yoke, 
since they are told where to go without their wishes being consulted. At 
\first, compulsion was not too irksome, chiefly because it was badly 
organized. Literature could deal with the Revolution, and it did so quite 
brilliantly, but the Revolution had not thought of dealing with literature, 
being busy elsewhere with other more urgent and bloody occupations. 
Once enthroned, it took more interest, but for another ten years a little 
\free imagination, a little living thought survived side by side with chained 
|imagination and imprisoned thought. Later on, control was better organ- 
ized, and any survivals were reduced to the level of vestiges, growing ever 
weaker and less and less significant. That is why, to find a Russian work 
|that will appeal to Western readers, one has nearly always to turn to 
| those of the already historic past. Now these works, whether the author be 
| Babel, Pasternak or Olesha, still belong to Russian literature or to litera- 
ture, pure and simple, while the writing of the Panferovs, Gladkovs, 
Fadeyevs and their innumerable successors only interest those who are 
not really interested in literature. Compliance with slogans and the rule 

|of official triteness can only engender boredom. Throughout the vast 
|expanses of printed paper, sown by the State, the harvest never varies, 
|since the seed never varies, because the sower’s own intention does not 
alter. And even if some change takes place, it only affects subsidiary rules 
and regulations; the law of triteness is not likely to be repealed. The most 
| noteworthy change, the one which occurred a few years before 1939, had 
/no influence on the quality of literary production. The first patriotic 
‘Notes were sounded as soon as the government realized that it might 
eventually benefit from them. Soon a whole series of tunes were ready, to 
be performed in a peaceful or a warlike key, as occasion should require. 
Genuine patriotism, a product of the war, managed temporarily to soften 
their ominous stridency; since then, however, only they can_be heard; all 
the instruments in the orchestra blare them forth, and the strings and 
brass produce old familiar cadences: nothing is as good as what is 
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Russian, ‘the decadent West’, ‘the invincible Russian army’, ‘the incom- 
parable virtues of krass and kasha’. In the Western world, this has aroused 
much surprise, quite wrongly, in our view. It should have been obvious a 
long time ago that the most diverse ideologies may be used by. the same 
will to power, that extreme nationalism is a no less useful sentiment to 
exploit than class-hatred, and that it is quite possible to encourage it even 
among subjugated nations, provided it is kept subordinate to that of the 
ruling nation. And Russian chauvinism was all the more able to feed on 
the past since it was linked there with a certain revolutionary tradition. 

The spiritual and artistic progress of the beginning of the century was 
shattered; the literature it had produced was doomed, and the new 
literature which had come to bury it, looked beyond the short-lived 
renascence to discover its ancestors. The age immediately preceding was 
the only one from which it might glean inspiration. Not, of course, amongst 
the great writers of the years 1860-70, but precisely among those who had 
overwhelmed them with sarcasm and insults, amongst the fanatical 
leaders of the then younger generation; in their vehement slogans, in 
their narrow and elementary views, in the purely propagandist literature 
(and painting) they tried to promote, in the ‘left-wing censorship’ which 
thrived under their auspices without, however, disposing of the means of 
coercion with which the new State has so generously endowed it. Revolu- 
tionary circles were not alone in supplying good examples; no less fana- 
tical, the reactionaries, the Black Hundred, the naturalist extremists, who 
repudiated the broad views of the old Slavophiles, were at one with their 
fiercest enemies in this main vice: contempt for liberty and culture. Even 
at the height of their power, these two groups who entertained such a 
deadly hatred of each other, were far from representing all Russia, but 
by their joint action they nevertheless managed to leave a quite distinctive 
mark on the period; intolerance allied with provincialism, an exceedingly 
low standard of critical discussion, a pitiably platitudinous style in prose 
and in verse, a total absence of free and mature intellectual work — such 
were the characteristics of the average literary achievement of those years, 
with the exception of a few works of genius; such are the characteristics 
of Soviet literature, but with no exceptions at all. 

The Russia which existed before prison-camps and all-pervading 
propaganda, was a country of European culture. But this in no way 
excludes, it implies rather, a cultural mission which was hers, and hers 
alone. It may be thought that this mission was linked with certain features 
of Russian life which the West considered backward and archaic. It may 
be thought that another phase might have followed the one of acute 
Westernization just described, a phase during which the West would have 
benefited from what was not Western in Russia. For it is quite probable 
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ncom- | that the Russian people, before being reduced to slavery, had it in them 
‘oused | to achieve as yet unsuspected possibilities. A return to simplicity, to 
ious a | humanity, to the great eternal themes was doubtless necessary and the 
same | West would have found therein a balm for some of its wounds. But, in the 
ent to | things of the mind, the necessary can never become the obligatory. All 
t even | that has been imposed on Russia by violence and by lies, all the rubbishy 
of the | culture bearing the State stamp, is nothing but a hideous caricature of 
ed on | the culture she might have produced for herself and for others - the 
tion. | culture she had always thirsted for, and perhaps still does. 
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ature | A book appeared in America last year, called — for no apparent 
which | reason — The Lonely Crowd, by Dr Riemann. In it the author distinguishes 
uns of | between three forms of morality. There is morality as identified with 
volu- | tradition, there is morality as the bidding of an internal conscience, and 
fana- | there is morality as dictated by a watchful eye upon the responses of other 
, who | people. The first, according to Dr Riemann, is characteristic of that 
their | phase of the population curve in which there is a high birth-rate and a 
Even | high death-rate; the second comes in when the birth-rate remains high 
ich aj and the death-rate declines, so that an ethos of hard-work is demanded; 
, but | the third — which is upon us — is appropriate to a declining population. 
ctive | Whether his story about the relation between forms of morality and 
ingly | phases in the population curve is acceptable or not, his descriptive 
prose | analysis of the ‘other-regarding’ form is of great interest. The ‘ideal type’ 
such | is not the man who stands alone, sure of his rectitude, amid the crowd of 
ears, | scoffers, but rather the ‘good sort’, the ‘glad-hander’, the ‘clubable 
istics |} man’. So far from being self-righteously happy in lonely nobility, the 
‘other-regarding’ type, with his delicate radar-set sensing and responding 
ding | to the attitudes, gestures and opinions of other people, is miserable if he 
way | is not at one with the group. In fact ‘human relations’ rather than ‘per- 
hers } sonal salvation’ are what matter. 

tures Is the stress laid to-day on ‘human relations’ in industry a symptom? 
may | What happened in the bad old days, before the importance of the cosy 
cute | group was discovered? Were people more unhappy in their work? Did 
have § they long for companionship? Did they resent ‘management’ at all levels 
able for being stand-offish? Was management embarrassed by black looks ? 
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Or did everyone take harmonious human-relations or the lack of them in trouble 
their stride, paying but little attention to the folks about them save when chosen 
personal issues brought them into friendly or hostile relations with other| “S tol 
individuals? It is useless to speculate. Conditions of labour were different,| 24 8" 
causing different kinds of industrial distress. Workers were not alive to| P4SS48° 
the possibilities of organized power and management was not frightened. poricut 
At any rate, whether the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, joint indust 
consultation, ‘happy families’, and the cult of the group are indications fied =~ 
of a change of moral climate, as Dr Riemann would no doubt tell us, or poseeye 
whether we have at last diagnosed something that was wrong all the time,| P° — 
the improvement of human relations in industry is certainly the most Loving 
important task confronting industrial psychology to-day. ets 
The Tavistock Institute recommends group analysis, Sir George self” - 
Schuster recommends Christianity.* So far as industrial relations are} ™ their 
concerned, no one can speak with greater authority than Sir George. As pad Mi 
chairman of the Panel on Human Factors Affecting Industrial Pro- F BI, ¥ 
ductivity, he encouraged research in many parts of the field, and he has} © #70 
for many years been a pioneer in furthering the application of up-to-date work w 
psychological theories to the disentangling of industrial problems. No par Rob 
wonder that the chapters which deal explicitly with these topics are quite] “#5 J‘ 
admirable. There is nothing particularly new to the student of industrial him _ 
psychology, as Sir George would be the first to admit, but if anyone wants petinionn 
to find out about the scope of the subject, and about many of the more es 
important findings, he could not do better than to read Sir George’s proud 
little book. their fie 
The reader will, however, find in it — as the title has warned him - peaicats 
more than a brilliant résumé of the problems of industrial psychology, men’; © 
and what he will find is not a little startling. A reader who takes up a Part; ¢ 
book entitled ‘Christianity and Human Relations in Industry’ will] Po" 
naturally expect reference to Matt. vi. 25-34, Matt. xix. 21, Luke x. 40- are, 
41. But no, no mention whatever. We are referred to Matt. xxii. 27-29, to oe Oo 
1 Corinthians xiii. and 2 Thessalonians iii. 10-11. This is surprising. The = Em 
one reference to the Gospel of St Matthew is the bidding to ‘love the oe 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy fe fallile 
mind’, and the next commandment to ‘love thy neighbour as thyself’. me worl 
Not a word about “Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or pase ™ 
what ye shall drink. . . . Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; sa oe 
they toil not, neither do they spin: and yet...’ No mention of that on. et 
scene when Martha ‘cumbered about much serving’, complained that realy 


her sister was not helping her, and was told that she was ‘careful and ee 
our pres 


maintair 

































* Christianity and Human Relations in Industry. Epworth Press, 1951. 6s. 6d. 
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troubled about many things: but one thing is needful, and Mary hath 
chosen that good part’. And that of the rich man in Matthew xix, 21, who 
was told that if he would be perfect, he should ‘go and sell that thou hast 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven’? Are these 
passages irrelevant to industrial problems? Or are we not to take them 
seriously? No one could quite use them in support of the view that 
‘industrial work should be so handled that it can be regarded as a digni- 
fied activity, a necessity of nature, a condition of self-respect, not a 
positive evil of nature imposed unnecessarily by the selfishness or incom- 
petence of employers and capitalists’; which is what Sir George wants. 
Loving one’s neighbour as oneself is perfectly safe, because ‘love’ does not 
mean what you and I think it means, and loving other people ‘like one- 
self’ naturally means loving them as we would love ourselves if we were 
in their place, or even envying them like Sir Robert Sinclair, Chairman 
and Managing Director of Imperial Tobacco Co. and President of the 
F B I, who said that ‘to work with one’s hands at a bench, at a machine, 
or, if you like, at a ledger, is much easier and more readily satisfying than 
work which involves a variety of decision and the exercise of judgment’. 
Sir Robert, who started at the bottom, could not, of course, have kept the 
easier job — his love of his neighbour would have forbidden his keeping 
him out of such deliciously carefree employment. Safe, too, is 1 Cor- 
inthians xiii., the celebrated chapter on charity. Even safer, in a different 
sense, is 2 Thessalonians iii. 10: ‘If anyone would not work, neither 
should he eat,’ but perhaps the Thessalonians did not cultivate lilies in 
their fields. It looks as though the appeal to Christianity leads us into 
difficulties. ‘Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow not neither do they 
reap’ ; think of the girl ‘who sat at Jesus’ feet’ and thereby chose the good 
part; think of the rich man, perhaps an entrepreneur, or certainly a 
potential investor, and do we not hear murmurs of pauperization? 
Where, we ask, is production? Where the nobility of labour? Even St 
Paul uses a dole-less unemployment as a threat. Sir George himself has 
to appeal to the Greeks for support, because he is interested — as we all 
are — in increased production. He therefore interprets Aristotle’s doctrine 
of fulfilment in activity as meaning that ‘good work well done’ — whatever 
the work may be — is a condition of self-respect. This is somehow or other 
made more palatable by linking it up with 1 Corinthians xiii. 

In view of the ambiguities of the Christian doctrine about work, 
and in view of the theory that work is a punishment for man’s first sin, it 
is really very odd to find ‘a revival of the Christian faith’ needed ‘to 
promote a great new drive’ which will enable us ‘to conduct industry in 
our present economic system in a way which is sufficiently profitable to 
maintain our national existence and at the same time to make industrial 
13 
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work something which fits in with a “good life” for those who are engaged 









































in it’. Even if more people could be persuaded to accept the distressing of opi 
hypothesis of Christianity, they would not find in it a clear call to work ge 
harder. Management might, it is true, be persuaded by Matthew xxii. 27- d a 
29 to improve industrial conditions, but there is very little evidence that ones 
Christian faith has worked that way in past ages. a 

What, then, is the alternative? Everyone, including of course Sir me _ 
George Schuster, who has done so much to further it, will agree that — 
research into improved mechanization, improved methods of working, “4 7 
improved methods of selection and guidance, improved methods of Pa. 
training, and so forth, can do much to make work less arduous and less * 
unpalatable. For whatever motives, enlightened management is spread- ae ais 
ing. This, however, is not the solution. Improved conditions all round —— 
may remove many sources of discontent, but they do not provide an ooo 
incentive to work conscientiously. The problem is to combine the view hers 
that for the most part work is an unpleasant necessity, with the view that ager 
unless a certain standard of work is kept up the enjoyments of leisure will pas wih 
be depleted. As we have seen, Sir George’s line — and, so we are told, the only “ 
line taken in the U S S R - is that industrial work is a ‘dignified activity core 
. . . a condition of self-respect’. You might be able, if you had complete as - 
control of the means of communication and of the educational system, Ts 
to make people accept such a doctrine, but so far as this country is con- . ‘ 
cerned few, if any, are likely to ‘wear it’. Work as such may, of course, in} . ~— 
some happy circumstances be a source of enjoyment, but for enormous aeenenns 
numbers of people it just isn’t, and it is not likely that their distaste will _—o 
be modified if they are told that they are engaging in a ‘dignified 
activity’. 

People work their hardest — that is to say, more than the minimum 
needed to hold down the job — for four sorts of reasons: money, tradition,|] NORM 
duty, and/or enjoyment in a common enterprise. Money has its limita- John Dz 
tions as an incentive to extra work: you may not be able to relate in- 
creased monetary reward to increased effort, and even if you can, the real an oft 
value of the pay packet may not be worth working for. The other three ; 
incentives to hard work correspond to Dr Riemann’s three forms of ne 
morality. A tradition of hard work may still operate in some cultures, os aie 
and may perhaps be responsible for the attitude to work of some of the Eatin 
immigrant workers in this country, but for the vast majority of the people 4 — 
of England — even in rural areas — tradition has gone by the board. A * vilenng 
sense of duty can hardly be said to be conspicuous, though it doubtless P ed 
operated in our puritan past. You will find very few men working hard pea 
because it is the right thing to do, even though surrounded by slackers. etn of 






If Dr Riemann is right, people to-day will only work hard if the climate 
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of opinion about them is favourable, if they are engaged in a common 
enterprise, with the eyes of all upon each. This is the problem to which 
the industrial psychologists must address themselves. The main issue is: 
does such a common enterprise require for its establishment a ‘crisis’ 
situation — the threat of war or the hope of a revolutionary change in the 
economic system — or can it be brought about piece-meal, by public 
honour and expressions of gratitude (as is being applied to coal-miners) 
or by attempting to change the climate of opinion about work in every 
single enterprise in the country? 

It is not true to say that work for a common enterprise is thereby 
rendered enjoyable, but it is true to say that if by working hard you earn 
the goodwill and approval of your fellows and further whatever cause 
you have collectively at heart, then any drudgery may be worth while. 
Without an accepted tradition which precludes the asking of awkward 
questions, without the threats of conscience or the sack, it is difficult to 
see what answer to give to a man who says: ‘Why should I work harder 
only to be called a “sucker” — or worse — for my pains?’ ‘Dignified 
activity’? One could not print the reply. Hard work has got to be made 
fashionable rather than virtuous, and it is possible that this may only come 
about after conditions get worse instead of better. In any case it requires a 
good deal of optimism to enable us to follow Sir George Schuster when 
he remarks that: ‘In present conditions«it is a change of outlook, a change 
in our scale of values, which is required much more than a change in 
external forms.’ Can the two be so conveniently divorced ? 


NORMAN DOUGLAS 
John Davenport 


One of the proofs of Norman Douglas’ originality is that such a number of 
writers should have been claimed by critics to have influenced him. No 
fewer than thirty-two of them have been listed, from Beckford to Wilde. — 
One could if one wished add Apuleius and Zeno to an uneasy company 
including Darwin and Petronius. Out of this strange amalgam the figure 
of a scientific humanist, traveller, sceptic, prose stylist, wit and man of 
pleasure might emerge, whose name was Norman Douglas. He was like 
none of his imaginary literary forebears or contemporaries, yet it is pos- 
sible to see why — however rightly or wrongly — each name might from 
time to time have been invoked, because he was so utterly, in a common- 
place age, himself. He fitted into no category. 


13° 
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George Norman Douglas was eighty-three when he died in February, 
one of the last Europeans, extinct now as the bison of Besangon. Born on 
December 8th, 1868, he was the third son of John Sholto Douglas of 
Tilquhillie. His maternal grandfather was Baron Ernest de Poellnitz, 
whose wife was a daughter of the seventeenth Lord Forbes. Douglas’s boy- 
hood was passed largely in the Vorarlberg, where his paternal grandfather, 
an enterprising man, had established cotton mills at Bregenz. His grand- 
father de Poellnitz — the family was originally of Schloss Frankenstein, in 
Franconia — lived there also. A grim old man, by all accounts; yet Douglas 
seems to have preferred life there to that of his native Deeside. He had no 
particular love of Scotland and in later life spoke with a sun-lover’s scorn 
of damp castles and their inhabitants — generation after generation of ‘a 
frowsy country brood, old fashioned to the point of imbecility, and some- 
times beyond.’ But Kincardine as well as the Austrian Tyrol was a good 
training ground for such an ardent lover of nature. He was a keen zoologist 
and geologist from a very early age. With all his immensely civilized out- 
look and deeply rooted culture (‘that veneer of erudition’, he called it) 
Douglas was essentially a countryman, although he knew the ways of cities 
well enough. Just before he died he said ruefully of a dearly loved friend, 
‘Poor Willie, he’d walk a mile to avoid seeing a tree.’ He from his earliest 
days walked many miles in Scotland and in the Tyrol; and even at 
Uppingham, where he spent the three years from 1880-83. The great Dr 
Thring and the young Douglas were not cut out on at all the same lines, 
and he was sent to the Gymnasium at Karlsruhe, where he remained for 
six happy years — until 1889. A good classical scholar, bilingual in English 
and German, he now learnt Russian and Italian, and in the spring of 1888 
paid his first visit to Italy. He saw Capri, as yet unravaged. This was a 
turning point, although he did not realize it at the time. In 1889 he went to 
Paris to perfect his French, preparatory to entering the Diplomatic Service. 

The next few years were spent in London, where he crammed at 
Scoones’ and enjoyed life in other ways. His first trip to Greece was made 
in 1892. He passed into the Service in 1893 and spent a year at the Foreign 
Office before being posted in 1894 to St Petersburg, where he remained 
for two and a half years as Third Secretary. During a leave spent in the 
Mediterranean in 1895 he wrote an official report on the pumice industry 
on Lipari which led to the abolition of the local child labour — ‘one of the 
meritorious acts of my life.’ In November 1896 he asked for and obtained 
two years’ leave and was placed en disponibilité. He did not know at the 
time that he would never return to the Service, and indeed remained for 
several years on the Foreign Office List; but in fact his real life had begun, 
for which a successful career in diplomacy would have been a poor 
substitute. He became an intellectual nomad. 
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uary, He had recently bought a villa at Posilipo, and at first his wanderings 
ron | were largely confined to South Italy; but in 1898 — the year of his marriage 
las of | to his kinswoman Elsa FitzGibbon — he was in India, visited Tunis for the 
Initz, | first time in the following year, and in 1900 went to Ceylon. The Bay of 
j}boy- | Naples was always the centre to which he returned ; his two sons were born 
ither, | at Posilipo, the elder in 1899, the younger in 1900. Soon after, he removed 
rand- | to Capri, and it was now, apart from building and planting and generally 
in, in | ‘pleasuring his daimon’, that he began seriously to write. In his own ironical 
uglas | phrase, he ‘took to writing out of sheer poverty’; and doubtless there is a 
id no | certain Johnsonian truth in this. Be that as it may, he served a long appren- 
scorn | ticeship. His first book, Siren Land, did not appear until 1911, but a draft 
of ‘a | was completed by 1905. He once said that the ideal author of travel books 
ome- | was the inspired or at least enthusiastic amateur. Misunderstanding of the 
good meaning of the word ‘amateur’ has blinded some people to the superlative 
ogist | quality of his writing. He was a scrupulous artist and his art is revealed in 
out- each of his twenty books. South Wind, which appeared in 1917, had a com- 
d it) | parative popularity which has thrown the rest of his work into the shade, 
“ities but it is questionable whether it is by any means his best book, although in 
end, | some ways, because of its iconoclastic morale, the most ‘important’. Most 
rliest | critical opinion would give the palm to Old Calabria. He himself preferred 
n at | Alone. Future generations may be more intrigued by the Aubrey-like dis- 
t Dr | cursiveness of Looking Back. In any case, the point is that he was at all times, 
ines, and from the beginning, a highly skilled craftsman. 
1 for His first appearance in print had been in February 1886, when he was 
zlish eighteen, and consisted of a short essay in the Zoologist, to which he con- 
1888 tributed twice more in the same year. Then in 1891 and 1892 the Zoologist 
asa printed in nine separate issues the ‘Herpetology of the Grand Duchy of 
at to Baden’, later re-issued in Three of Them. He also wrote in German some 
rice. monographs on zoological subjects, and in 1895 the Darwinian Hypothesis 
1 at of Sexual Selection, a well-reasoned essay on the utility of useless characters. 
jade (In the preface to the recent reprint* he wrote: “The brighter the colour, 
eign the hardier the breed,’ which would make a good motto for the author.) 
ned It was not until 1901 that he tried his hand for the first time at creative 
the writing. Unprofessional Stories, by ‘Normyx’, were not all by Norman 
stry Douglas. The rather feeble little Anacreontic included in ‘Experiments’ 
‘the and two stories drastically revised later were by him. The volume is only 
ned interesting for its rarity. Siren Land must be regarded as his Opus 1. 
the During the first decade of the century he was laying the foundation of 
for his unique knowledge of Capri past and present, out of which grew the 
un, delights of Siren Land and South Wind, and publishing privately the first of 
oor 
* Rome, 1951. 
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those scholarly pamphlets which afterwards appeared in 1990 in the big 
volume called Materials for a Description of Capri. Needless to say, he was not 
immobile during these years. He roamed the Mediterranean and went 
more than once to Egypt. In 1909 he was in Tunis again, wintering there 
and returning to Capri in the following spring; but later in 1910 he was 
compelled unwillingly to return to London, where he remained for the 
next five years, although he made several journeys (notably to Calabria) 
during this period, and re-visited Capri whenever possible. Siren Land, 
sponsored by Ernest Garnett, was accepted for publication in 1910 and 
appeared the following year. Douglas was forty-three when Siren Land was 
published. It was not the first book of a brilliant amateur fresh from the 
University but one long pondered by a mature man who had been training 
himself to think and write clearly for over twenty years. 

Fountains in the Sand, the fruits of his visits to Tunis, appeared in 1912. 
Very few noticed the dazzling qualities of either book, and during the lean 
London years Douglas — not with the best will in the world — was literary 
editor of the English Review, then under Austin Harrison, in whose pages 
the work of D.H. Lawrence, amongst others, first appeared. At the same 
time he was preparing Old Calabria, making notes for London Street Games 
and planning South Wind. These appeared in successive years, in 1915, 
1916 and 1917 respectively. One of the best topographical books in the 
language, Old Calabria, deservedly earned its author a place beside King- 
lake. By the time of its publication Douglas had left England. His war 
adventures are amusingly described in Alone (1921); sufficient to say that 
after getting to Paris he went down to Mentone and then on to Italy. 
More intellectual nomadism followed — trips to India, Syria, East Africa, 
Greece, Tunis, in the congenial company of Edward Hutton, or Orioli, or 
Nancy Cunard — the base of operations now being Florence, where he lived 
until moving to Vence, on the French Riviera, before the last war, having 
had trouble with the Fascist authorities. He had not been in England for 
a quarter of a century when in 1941 he arrived in London, after a year in 
Lisbon, and spent half a dismal decade there before he could get back to 
the sunlight he loved. He died on Capri thirty-five years after the publica- 
tion of South Wind. 

Apart from Late Harvest (1946), a lively retrospect over his books, con- 
taining the earlier Summer Islands, Douglas wrote nothing after Looking 
Back (1933), so that the main body of his work was produced when he was 
at the height of his powers.* Yet even after the success of South Wind he 
remained an unappreciated author, except in a comparatively small circle. 



















* The recently completed Footnote to Capri is to be published by Sidgwick and 
Jackson in the near future; Venus in the Kitchen, by Heinemann. 
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That intriguing fantasy They Went came out in 1920, Alone in the following 
year: either book sufficient to make a writer’s reputation. Together, a fitting 
companion to Alone, with its delightful account of the Vorarlberg, appeared 
in 1923. Then in 1925 came the collection called Experiments, containing the 
magnificent Plea for Better Manners, published as a private pamphlet the 
year before. 1928 saw another fantasy, Jn the Beginning, and the charming 
Birds and Beasts of the Greek Anthology. The startling counterblast to Mother 
India appegred two years later: How about Europe should periodically be kept 
up to daté. An enlarged edition of London Street Games was published in 1931, 
and the same year saw Paneros, a learned treatise on aphrodisiacs. Three of 
Them had come out in 1930. Finally, in 1933, he produced that original 
autobiographical patchwork Looking Back, one of his most entertaining 
works. An inexhaustible mine of good sense and good prose, these books 
have affected all who read them, as the man affected those he met. For his 
predominant characteristic was that he was an inspired if impious 
pedagogue. 

He had an absolute contempt for idealism. ‘When people cease to re- 
flect, they become idealists.’ He had too a loathing of reforming inquisitive- 
ness. Because, like Butler, he hated Victorian cant and hypocrisy, it did 
not follow that he had what is called a ‘social conscience’. His scepticism 
made him distrustful of dreamy meddlers. ‘A man who reforms himself has 
contributed his full share towards the reformation of his neighbours.’ One 
can still hear the impatient ‘Pah!’ — or perhaps ‘Pach!’ describes better his 
disgust at some well-meaning booby’s schemes for world betterment. In an 
age of democratic incantations, generalizations and bleak ideologies he 
was not likely to be popular. One of his greatest virtues as a traveller 
was that he went abroad without preconceptions. He saw what he saw, 
not what he had been told he ought to see. His hatred of puritanical cant 
was only equalled by his hatred of nationalism and of metaphysics, 
Christian or otherwise. Nor was he interested in esthetics, although an 
accomplished musician.* A particular bugbear was a certain sort of Anglo- 
Italian art-jargon. “Too Cinquecento, my dear. Pach!’ He was interested 
in nature, not in art: nature in her wilder manifestations. Tempered 
in the abstract, his love of humankind individually was passionate. One 
has only to think of his defence of Ouida against the sneers of a certain 
‘feline and gelatinous New Englander’, or of Maurice Magnus against the 
calumnies of D.H. Lawrence. His unrivalled knowledge of Italian dialects 
testified to his love of the poor and to their love of him. What other 
man could have written London Street Games? 

The books give a fair measure of the man, though not the whole man: 


* His excursions into Miltonic criticism are as unhappy as Bentley’s, and for the 
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there are reticences. He was self-contained; for all his sociability in 
essence a solitary. It is on the whole true to say that he put the best of 
himself into his books. His exact contemporary Gide had his love of les 
nourritures terrestres, but he danced a continual moral tight-rope. It was pre- 
cisely the perpetual tension, the preoccupation with himself, that made 
Gide a significant and even a great writer. This moral tension was lacking 
in Douglas, and he lacked Gide’s narcissistic exhibitionism. Instead of 
grappling with refractory ideas he dropped them, not out of mental indo- 
leuce but because, didactic though he could be, he never imagined it to be 
his réle to conduct a mission. There was a taint of vulgarity in the idea. 

Knox and Calvin had their part in determining his make-up, but the snows 
of northern puritanism had melted in the Mediterranean sun. Douglas 
never felt the necessity to sharpen his sense of pleasure by keeping his sense 

of sin in trim. If you reverse the figures of Knox and Calvin you may find 

yourself confronted by Priapus and Silenus: a complete reaction too ex- 

treme for classical balance. Douglas achieved the best substitute for a classic 

balance that could be hoped for in a degenerate age. The ghost of a Scottish 

moralist may have lingered behind the garden god; yet in Douglas’s books 

— and his books are his memorial — how wholesome the pragmatism is, and 

how good-humoured! In criticizing him it must be remembered that his 

audience is a Northern one. The strength of his appeal is that he drags us 

out of our hyperborean gloom into the South. His overstatements, if over- 

statements there be, are corrective. 

Behind the good-humoured mask lay a pagan melancholy, producing 
occasional elegiac cadences in his prose, which otherwise danced to the 
rhythm of his own lively speech — richly allusive yet light. He has been 
compared with Lucian, and the comparison is not unapt. A Greek of the 
second century. It is unwise to push analogy too far. Douglas was a nine- 
teenth-century eclectic. The idealism of Pythagoras was abhorrent to him; 
he preferred the facts of Pausanias and Pliny to the theories of Plato and 
Plotinus, the gossip of Athenzus to the metaphysics of ischylus. Herodotus 
he loved; the Greek lyricists; Theocritus; Catullus; Petronius; Lucretius. 
It would be easy to add to such a list, but unnecessary — the tone 
is sufficiently obvious. He was no sentimental humanist. Strong light 
creates dark shadows. He knew that the ancient world was not a school- 
master’s pale platonic dream, and has written of controra, the ominous 
hour of the midday demon — ‘that southern Haunter of calm blue spaces’. 
He continues, at the end of Old Calabria: 















































‘This corner of Magna Grecia is a severely parsimonious manifestation of 
nature. Rocks and waters! But these rocks and waters are actualities; 
the stuff whereof man is made. A landscape so luminous, so resolutely 
scornful of accessories, hints at brave and simple forms of expression; it 
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brings us to the ground, where we belong; it medicines to the disease of 
introspection and stimulates a capacity which we are in danger of unlearning 
amid our morbid hyperborean gloom—the capacity for honest contempt, 
contempt of that scarecrow of a theory which would have us neglect what is 
earthly, tangible. What is life well lived but a blithe discarding of primordial 
husks, of those comfortable intangibilities that lurk about us, waiting for 
our weak moments? 

‘The sage, that perfect savage, will be the last to withdraw himself from 
the influence of these radiant realities. He will strive to knit closer the 
bond and to devise a more durable and affectionate relationship between 
himself and them. Let him open his eyes. For a reasonable adjustment lies 
at his feet. From these brown stones that seam the tranquil Ionian, from 
this gracious solitude, he can carve out, and bear away into the cheerful 
din of cities, the rudiments of something clean and veracious and wholly 
terrestial—some tonic philosophy that shall foster summer mischiefs and 


farewell regrets.’ 


The passage gives Norman Douglas at his best, and it describes what 
lies at the basis of all his work, whether it be a frolic like Jn the Beginning, 
an autobiographical ramble like Alone, or South Wind itself, that begetter of 
so many legitimate and illegitimate imitations. South Wind is Peacockian 
only in its wit. Following his brilliantly voluble guide through vineyard 
and ilex grove to the peak of Nepenthe, high above the indigo inland sea, 
the reader suddenly finds himself peering into an abyss, and with a chuckle 
and a clatter of goat-hooves the guide has gone. 

‘What takes place in this absurd book?’ [asks the author.*]. “The three 
unities are preserved. A respectable but rather drab individual, a bishop, 
whose tastes and moods are fashioned to reflect those of the average drab 
reader, arrives at a new place and is described as being, among other 
things, peculiarly sensitive on the subject of women. He cannot bear 
flippant allusions to the sex. He has preserved a childlike faith in their 
purity, their sacred mission on earth, their refining influence upon the race. 
His friends call him old-fashioned and quixotic on this point. A true woman, 
he declares, can do no wrong. And the same man, towards the end of the 
book, watches how the truest woman in the place, the one whom he 
admires more than all the rest, his own cousin and a mother, calmly 
throws her legitimate husband over a cliff. He realizes that he is “face to face 
with an atrocious and carefully planned murder.” Such, however, has been 
the transformation of his mind during a twelve days’ sojourn among the 
new influences of Nepenthe that he understands the crime, he pardons it, 


he approves it.’ 
In fact, a murder under those particular circumstances is not only justi- 
fiable and commendable but — insignificant. That is why the bishop — 
i.e. the reader — discovers the crime to be a ‘contemptible little episode’ 
and decides to relegate it into the category of unimportant events. No 


* See Alone. 
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wonder the book upsets the priggish, unmoved by the fact that the victim 
is a peculiarly repulsive blackmailer. The change of moral climate is too 
much for them, and they forget that the author is not advocating wholesale 
murder but a revision of all sheepishly accepted standards. - 

Like Butler, Douglas believed in jolting the complacent. He never went 
out of his way to do so, he was not out to épater les bourgeois, but he was 
not going to be bothered by bores. An intellectual nomad, he was no 
Bohemian, as they found to their cost, exquisite though his manners in 
general were. ‘All men fall into two main divisions: those who value 
human relationships, and those who value social or financial advance- 
ment. The first division are gentlemen; the second division are cads.’ With 
the second division he could be ruthless; and, of course, puritans were cads 
and bores both, in all probability, asking to be tossed and gored. Aldous 
Huxley and D.H. Lawrence have described with grotesque over-emphasis 
this side of his nature. Such a deliberately selective vision Douglas, in A 
Plea for Better Manners, called ‘the novelist’s touch’. However, one novelist 
has painted an equally superficial but an essentially more just portrait of 
him: Compton Mackenzie, in Vestal Fire, makes Duncan Maxwell a cred- 
ible Norman Douglas of the pre-1914 period. The subjective observations 
of the other two were made during the Florentine period, of which Orioli 
has left a pleasanter and a truer picture in his two volumes of memoirs. 

Writing of an old friend in Looking Back, Douglas might have been 
drawing a self-portrait: 

‘Count Campo Alegre was a scholar and man of the world. He belonged to 

an almost forgotten race, the humanist; the man of boundless curiosity and 

boundless tolerance — of that tolerance which derives from satisfied curiosity 
and can derive from nothing else. Humani nihil alienum. . . . He had no 
sympathy for the commonplace, the mediocre, in literature or in anything 
else. Life was too short, he used to say, for anything but the best. On the 
other hand, he would add, he had enjoyed life; he had taken it by the throat 
and made it yield every pleasure, legitimate or otherwise, which it had to 
offer. The civilized attitude. Your vulgarian cannot achieve this point of 

view. For all his effrontery he is a slave — a slave to his own poor soul, to a 

thousand prejudices and taboos.’ 


This is the portrait of a hedonist rather than of an Epicurean. Douglas 
himself said that he would prefer to be labelled Epicurean.* “The business 


* Incidentally, it should be pointed out that the life of an unstinted hedonist is 
difficult without a large private income. After 1910 Douglas had no money except 
what he earned — hence his remark, already quoted, about being driven to writing 
by direst poverty. By the sale of his books in the ’twenties and ’thirties, printed 
and distributed by himself and Orioli in Florence, he raised a sum large enough 
to purchase a small annuity, more suited to the needs of a Simeon Stylites than a 
Heliogabalus. It was his unlimited capacity for enjoying the simplest pleasures of 
life that enabled him to remain Epicurean. 
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of life is to enjoy oneself; everything else is a mockery.’ This does not 
necessarily mean the hedonist’s oysters and champagne. He seldom en- 
joyed himself more than while writing with infinite pains a series of dull 
monographs. He pleasured his daimon. ‘Others are free to do likewise when- 
ever they can, and enjoy oysters and champagne, or nursing the sick, or 
learning Chinese, or kissing the chambermaid, or whatever their fancy, 
their own uncontaminated fancy, may suggest.’ He insisted upon the 
pleasures of the mind. ‘Knowledge is power: it is also good fun!’ There 
was also a dash of stoicism in his make-up, sufficient to warrant his claim 
to be a follower of Epicurus rather than Aristippus. 

It may not unreasonably be asked, why make so much of this man? An 
incomparable companion, a coiner of phrases, witty, no doubt, yet . . . 
Perhaps, to compensate for the general indifference to him, his particular 
admirers over-estimate his value as an artist. Perhaps. The claim is not 
that he is ‘great’ but that he is consistent. His enormous energy went into 
his life, but his books are an integral part of that life, a life joyful but not 
easy. He had a genius for communicating enjoyment in an age when there 
was all too squalidly little of it. He believed that a gentleman should be 
prepared to pay for his pleasures. Norman Douglas paid, and we are his 
guests at a perpetual feast. 

Fui, non sum. The author of so much gay wisdom is buried on ruined 
Capri. Elemental, robust, candid — yes, and benign, as only the unsenti- 
mental can be benign — there is no one to take his place. We have words 
to remember him by, taken with a pinch of snuff as the wine passed and 
the shadows lengthened on the piazza: 


‘Life must be lived, not endured. . . . What you cannot find on earth is not 
worth seeking. . . . I find everything useful and nothing indispensable. I 
find everything wonderful and nothing miraculous. I reverence the body. 
I avoid first causes like the plague.’ 


And, lest it be forgotten that the conversationalist was a master of prose, 


the coda of Paneros: 


‘Cherish the living, whose hearts may yet be gladdened. There is no 
gladdening a corpse, try as we may. Elaborate urns, sarcophagi of carven 
alabaster, are cajoleries which flatter the survivors, and yield poor comfort 
to those within. That renowned monument of Ninus is blown to dust, 
together with his bones. King Mausolus has forsaken his resting place to 
become a show for hyperboreans. Vanity of vanities. The wealth consumed 
on these toys were better spent on love; and to dispose of vast sums for the 
erection of his own cenotaph is an arrogance befitting the humour of 
Trimalchio, who would remember to give particular injunction as to its 
measurement and ornamentation, and forget that passers-by will not view 
the extravagance save to mark where vanity lies a-rotting. That cenotaph! 
Let me devour mine, while daylight lingers, with some tender darling; then 
pitch me, after death, into what Acherusian swamp you please.’ 











BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Sir Ernest Barker, though a man of widely catholic learning, is mainly distin- 
guished in the public mind for his works on the history of the British Constitution 
and on Government. Essays on Government, Reflections on Government, Political 





Thought in England: Herbert Spencer to 1928 are books familiar to all students in the | 


field with which they deal. In 1938, he delivered a course of lectures in the 
University of Cambridge, during the latter year of his tenure of the Chair of 
Political Science. Inspired, as he modestly puts it, by a sentence in Professor 
Whitehead’s Aims of Education (‘It should be the chief aim of a University professor 
to exhibit himself in his own true character — that is as an ignorant man thinking, 
actively utilizing his small store of knowledge’) and encouraged by the response 
of many of those who had attended his lectures, he decided to turn ‘eighty pages 
of crabbed manuscript’ into a book which was to be ‘the testament of my old age’. 
The book, which now appears under the imprint of the Oxford University Press 
with the title PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THEORY (Price 255.), 
represents the fruits of this decision. It is divided into six sections. In the first two 
the inquiry turns on the distinctions and relations between Society and State, first 
in their historical development and then in their present form. The third section 
is an analysis and discussion of the idea of Justice, regarded as the purpose which 
creates and controls the State. The fourth section deals with the conception of 
Rights, and with the principles of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity (or Co-opera- 
tion) which govern the allocation of Rights, and is also concerned with the relation 
of these principles to the idea of Justice, with the connection between Justice and 


Law, and with the enforcement of Law. The fifth, an inquiry into the grounds | 


and limits of political obligation, deals with the problem of the ‘general will’, the 
problem of sovereignty, and the problem of resistance. And the sixth and last 
section is concerned with the functions of government, with the causes and results 
of their extension, and with the general issue between collectivism and indivi- 
dualism. Altogether this is a wise, stimulating, erudite and instructive book which 
many will deeply value. 


BUILDING IN ENGLAND: DOWN TO 1540 by L. F. Salzman, FSA (Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 50s.) is a work of voluminous scholarship. Illustrated by 
reproductions of documents and pictures from medieval manuscripts, this docu- 
mentary history is concerned not with artistry but with craftsmanship. It deals 
not with the remains of ancient buildings but with the contemporary written 
accounts of medieval buildings and the process of their construction. The period it 
covers is from Saxon times down to the dissolution of the monasteries and its 
subject is the organization of the building industry, matters such as hours and 
wages, the methods and materials used, and the wide range of technical terms 
employed in the various branches of the industry. Of its kind it is surely safe to 
say that there can be nothing like it — safe enough, even, to assert that, as a 
reference book to the history of early building, it is unlikely to be superseded. 
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A book which warranted notice more than a month ago — one which has been 
accorded the highest praise on every side — has quite inadvertently been allowed 
to escape notice here until now. This is THE LETTERS OF PRIVATE 
WHEELER 1809-1828 edited and with a Foreword by B. H. Liddell Hart 
(Michael Joseph. 18s.). It contains a collection of letters which Private Wheeler of 
the 51st Regiment of Foot wrote home to his family in Bath in the course of his 
nineteen years of service, during which he took part in the ill-fated Walcheren 
expedition, went through the horrors of the Peninsular campaign, was at the 
Battle of Waterloo, and continued on foreign service in the Mediterranean after 
the Napoleonic wars were over. It is, in the opinion of such an expert as Captain 
Liddell Hart, one of the most important and valuable narratives which has come 
down to us, not excepting the famous Recollections of Rifleman Harris. To the general 
reader it offers an exemplar of recreated history to which, for sheer wit, brutal 
reality, graphic evocation, dogged good humour, and utter fascination, few rivals 
could lay claim, 


Regular readers of the Twentieth Century will recall that in the February issue 
appeared a digest of a forthcoming book by Alex Weissberg. This remarkable book 
is now available. THE CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE (Hamish Hamilton. 21s.), 
carrying an introduction by Arthur Koestler, starts with the arrest of its author, a 
scientist of Austrian origin and a member of the Communist Party, during the 
Great Purge of 1937. Its culmination is Weissberg’s transference from the G P U 
to the Gestapo in 19406. But the agonizing, enthralling pith of the book belongs to 
the account of the intervening years in the course of which one is conveyed 
through all the phases of Soviet prison regime, and during which one shares the 
full horror and tension of the prisoner’s silent resistance to one non-stop 


interrogation after another. 
M. G. 


NOTABLE REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


JAMES JOYCE’s uLyssEs: Stuart Gilbert. Faber and Faber. gos. 


First published in 1930, Mr Gilbert’s book is still widely accepted as the standard 
commentary on Joyce’s ‘classic.’ It has, however, long been out of print. This welcome 
new edition has been revised by the author, and contains a new preface and one additional 
chapter. 


THE PLACE OF THE LION: Charles Williams. Faber and Faber. tos. 6d. 


A further volume in the Standard Edition of the novels of Charles Williams. Said by some 
to be the finest of all his works of fiction — one possessed by ‘ecstasy and demonic power’. 


THE BOSTONIANS: Henry James. With an Introduction by Lionel Trilling. The 
Chiltern Library. John Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 

THE EUROPEANS: Henry James. With an Introduction by Edward Sackville- 
West. The Chiltern Library. John Lehmann. tos. 6d. 


Two additions to this pleasant new uniform edition of James’s works. The Bostonians 
published in the same year as Princess Casamassima, is, in the words of Mr Trilling, ‘a story 
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of the parental house divided against itself, of the keystone falling from the arch, of the 
sacred mothers refusing their commission and the sacred fathers endangered’. A brilliant 
and perspicacious novel, suffused with a ‘dry American light’. 

The Europeans, one of James’s shortest — but an infinitely charming novel depicts the 
interaction between a quiet, prosperous New England family and the Baroness Minster, 
a beautiful, cynical and ambitious visiting European. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF WINSTON CHURCHILL: Malcolm Thomson. 352 pp. 
170 drawings and illustrations. Odhams. tos. 6d. 

MY EARLY LIFE: Winston S. Churchill. Odhams. 8s, 

THOUGHTS AND ADVENTURES: Winston S. Churchill. Odhams. 8s. 

STEP BY STEP: Winston S. Churchill. Odhams. 8s. 

GREAT CONTEMPORARIES: Winston S. Churchill. Odhams. 8s. 


The first of these, a revised and enlarged edition of the book originally published at the 
end of the last war, is a popular, comprehensive record of Mr Churchill’s life, culminating 
in his inauguration of the ‘Council of Europe’, in 1948. 

My Early Life covers the first twenty-five years of the author’s life, carrying him through 
memories of childhood and schooldays at Harrow and Sandhurst to those of active service 
in Cuba, the N.W. Frontier, Omdurman and the Boer War — and embraces his early 
adventures in politics and authorship. 

Thoughts and Adventures, first published in 1932, consists of twenty-three essays on 
subjects ranging from the Battle of Sydney Street to Painting as a Pastime. 

Of the remaining two, one deals with personalities, notable in the author’s lifetime and 
with whom he has had an intimate acquaintanceship — figures such as Balfour, Joseph 
Chamberlain, Roosevelt, Bernard Shaw and Trotsky. The other — with the events (and 
their significance) of those fateful years (1936-9) that preceded the Second World War, 
and which had their seat in Abyssinia, Spain, Munich and Czechoslovakia. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


URUGUAY. SOUTH AMERICA’S FIRST WELFARE STATE: George Pendle. The 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 115. 6d. 


The first study of Uruguay to be written by a British author since W. H. Koebel’s Uruguay, 
in 1911. By 1915, under the presidency of José Batlle y Ordéiiez, Uruguay had been 
converted into South America’s first Welfare State. It is the prelude to this conversion 
and its contemporary aspect with which the author principally concerns himself, though 
a discussion of the literature of the country and of her external relations is also embodied 
in this most useful and authoritative study. Mr Pendle was, from 1942 to 1944, Professor 
of English History in the Faculty of Humanities, Asuncién. 


LETTERS ON THE ORNITHOLOGY OF BUENOS AYRES: W. H. Hudson. Edited 
by David R. Dewar, with a Foreword by Herbert F. West. Cornell University 
Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press). 18s. 


To lovers of W. H. Hudson everywhere (in these words the book is dedicated) this series 
of twelve letters on the ornithology of Buenos Ayres, written in the Argentine in 1869 and 
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Rubaiyat and the Persian original. His version, besides clarifying a number of riddles, has 
also added more than a hundred poems to those of the FitzGerald edition. 


1870 and printed in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, will prove a rich} NONE: 
delight — moreover, it will shed for them a rare light on the darkest period of Hudson’s bir Au 
mysterious life. potits | 
THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH SOCIETY: Dorothy Whitelock. Vol. II of the pam ot 
Pelican History of England. Penguin Books. 2s. 6d. ain 
An admirably clear and concise account, based on contemporary evidence, of the life} 4 yolur 
and thought of the Anglo-Saxons from their first invasion of Romanized Britain to the Bacon, 
Battle of Hastings. The author is Lecturer in Old English in the University of Oxford, and} pedside 
co-editor of the Saga Book of the Viking Society for Northern Research, of which society she is 

an ex-president. BOOKS 

16s. 
A HISTORY OF GREEK POLITICAL THOUGHT: T.A. Sinclair. Routledge and| 4... j,, 
Kegan Paul. 255. conveye 
The author is Professor of Greek at Queen’s University, Belfast. His book is a highly | introdu 
successful attempt to provide an apparatus for the better understanding and critical 
re-examination of the foundations of our political thinking by a study of the formative} CHEK® 
period before Plato and after Aristotle. To the evidence of the philosophers is added, in} Althoug 
this most valuable book, that of Herodotus, Euripides, Thucydides, Polybius and others} their co 
whose writings illustrate the course of Greek political thinking in the Classical and} perplexi 
Hellenist periods. drama, 
the man 

DANTE AS A POLITICAL THINKER: A.P. d’Entréves. Geoffrey Cumberlege at | plays, b 
the Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. genesis < 
This is a sequel to the author’s The Medieval Contribution to Political Thought (1939) now uit 
out of print. As a study, it is based principally on Dante’s Poem , and not so much on his 
prose writings, and is therefore, in a sense, an introduction to the Divine Comedy, though 
it attempts no new interpretation of its allegories. Comprising the three Barlow Lectures 

delivered in the University of London, in February and March 1951, the book is intended = 
more for the specialist than for the general reader. i 0 
LEISURE THE BASIS OF CULTURE: Josef Pieper. With a Preface by T.S. Eliot. | 
Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d. i ™ 
A fascinating and richly rewarding study, in Thomist vein, of the present-day threat to 
culture represented by the decline of the leisure-attitude and the encroachment of a q 
philosophy of ‘total work’. i 
OMAR KHAYYAM. A NEW VERSION BASED UPON RECENT DISCOVERIES? | 
Arthur J. Arberry. John Murray. 155. 
The two discoveries in question are — first, a manuscript written in 658 (A.D. 1259-60) by} } 
a scribe who lived in the city where Omar was born, and who selected 172 quatrains from 
Omar’s writings to copy. Second, a manuscript, bought in 1950 by the Cambridge 
University Library, which was written in 604, only seventy-five years after the poet’s TH 
death, and which comprises 252 quatrains. Professor Arberry, who is Sir Thomas Adams’s 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, has, in his translation of these poems, 
demonstrated the considerable discrepancies between FitzGerald’s translation of Ti 6] 
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April} 1952 OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 
¢ arich} NONES: W.H. Auden. Faber and Faber. ros. 6d. 
fudson’s Mr Auden’s first poetical work to appear since The Age of Anxiety. A sequence of short 


poems in several forms, it represents his intellectual fecundity and technical resourceful- 


of the} Bess at their height. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH ESSAYS: W.E. Williams. A Pelican Book. 2s. 6d. 
A volume of skilfully selected essays from the sixteenth century to the present day — from 
Bacon, Addison and Lamb, to Hilaire Belloc, J.B. Priestley and V.S. Pritchett. A joyful 
bedside book. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS: Robert Lynd. With an Introduction by Richard Church. 
16s. 

The late Robert Lynd’s rare and delightful talent as a ‘literary journalist’ is amply 
conveyed in this wide selection of his essays, to which is appended a short but telling 
introduction by Richard Church. 


ze and 


highly 
critical ; 
CHEKHOV THE DRAMATIST: David Magarshack. John Lehmann. 21s. 


mative 
ded, in} Although the plays of Chekhov have had such a profound effect on the English theatre, 
others} their content remains still a matter of the most widespread and deep controversy and 


al and} perplexity. Mr Magarshack, who has written several books on the Russian stage and 
drama, sets out in this extraordinarily well reasoned and informed study, to elucidate 
the many problems which have baffled producers and actors in their interpretation of the 
plays, by tracing the development of Chekhov’s ideas on dramatic art, examining the 


ege at 
genesis and the evolution of his great works, and analysing their structure. 
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Centenary Lectures 1951 
A series of ten lectures delivered 
under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Labour. Each deals with a separate 
facet of the major subject, traces the 
evolution of current thought and 
practice, and projects the lines of 
possible further progress by research 
and experiment. 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.) 
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EMILE ZOLA: Angus Wilson. Secker and Warburg. tos. 6d. 

A lively, sympathetic introduction to the novels of Zola, timed to meet a demand crea: 
by the recent re-issue of two of these when, for so long, translations of the famous French 
writer’s books had been almost entirely out of print. 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON: Irving Howe. American Men of Letters Series, 
Methuen. 155. 

A further volume in this most important series, which has already given us biographies) 
of Hawthorne, Melville, Thoreau, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Cooper, Stephen 

and Theodore Dreiser. Mr Howe’s is a brilliant addition. Sensitive and deeply unde: 
standing, it is redolent with the variegated colour and atmosphere which at one momen 
inspired and at another stifled the unhappy Sherwood Anderson until finally, trapped 
between two worlds, he no longer found sustenance either in ‘the deep kinships of the 
folk bard’ or in the ‘demanding traditions of the sophisticated artist’. 


DOMENICOS THEOTOCOPOULOS EL GRECO: The Library of Great Painters, 


Idehurst Press. 50s. 
VINCENT VAN GoGH. The Library of Great Painters. Idehurst Press. 50s. 


PIERRE AUGUSTE RENOIR: The Library of Great Painters. Idehurst Press. 50 
Three splendidly illustrated lives and commentaries, to be distinguished by their quit 
outstanding colour reproductions. 

THE AGE OF WREN: Ralph Dutton. Batsford. 42s. 


A scholarly and amply illustrated life of Wren, together with an expansive commenta 
on his achievements and those of his contemporaries who, together, represented perhap 


the richest architectural throng in our history. 


The Editor of 
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